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SUCCESS 


AND FAILURE 


By ROBERT F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. 


FIRST PAPER 


THE ADMIRATION OF SUCCESS. 


WILL confess myself at once a huge 
admirer of success. In this, I doubt 
not, I am at one with the majority of 
my kind. For, from the first, when 

our admirable Steerforth steps up, with an 
air of nonchalance, to receive his prizes from 
the hand of her ladyship, and passes without 
question in the playing-field as ‘cock of 
the walk,” to the last, when your Beacons- 
field goes laurelled, and beflowered to the 
grave, 


“To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation,” 


the greater part of us cannot withhold our 
meed of praise, our tribute of admiration, to 
success. Where favours are flung we must 
fling ours. And because these men are 
considered successful, we must join in 
lauding their success. 

But, where I find myself at some variance 
with my fellow men, and it is this which 
provokes me to take up my pen and write— 
for what all accept there is no need to urge 
in print—is in the conception of success 
itself. Success, if I may define it in my 
own way,I can admire with the most ardent 
of them. But what passes as success I find 
myself frequently, to be perfectly frank, 
quite unable to admire; nay, it chills me 
with a comfortless dismay, as if one had 
clambered up to the sunlit mountain summit 
to stand in its lustrous gold and be bathed 
in its crimson splendour, and had found it 
cold and solitary, the weird meeting-place of 
terrors, and the haunt of death. 

I daresay I carry a part of the majority 
with me when I confess that the success of 
a South African millionaire affects me in 
this disastrous way. He comes home with 
a million or so, squarely earned by a deft 
method of separating the gold from the 
quartz; and by some dexterous passes in 
company-mongering, he easily makes his one 
million two, and then they of themselves 
propagate a third and a fourth, and spawn 
monstrously into untold numbers. I see 

XXVI—36 


his great house growing in the West, and 
hear of some of his family keeping an 
old clothes shop somewhere in the East. 
I observe the astonished world bowing and 
ducking to him, cap in hand; and the sallow 
denizens of Jewry are all aflame with am- 
bition to go and do likewise. He is not 
troubled by uncomfortable memories ; he 
came by his wealth very honestly ; he parts 
with it generously and magnanimously ; and 
meanwhile he shines with a far-reaching and 
dazzling brilliance. He goes down into the 
country and buys an ancestral house; he 
sets the sleepy countryside agog, and floods 
it with workmen, building, laying out 
gardens, glass houses, pheasant coverts, and 
the rest. The time seems to have come 
when the prophecy is fulfilled, and ten men 
will take hold of one that is a Jew, saying. 
“We will go with that, for we have heard 
that God is with you” (Zech. viii. 23). 
And as the word “success ” is understood, 
this man is successful beyond the dreams of 
romance. And yet I believe that I carry 
with me a large section of Englishmen when 
I protest that this kind of success appears to 
me neither brilliant, beautiful, nor admirable. 
I see the unhappy man suddenly involved in 
the gleaming folds of a monstrous python, 
that will probably throttle him. And I sup- 
pose that, while a few of the thoughtless 
envy him, most of the thoughtful pity him, 
and the pious pray for him. 

But where I part company from all, 
except a few, is in this, that success of a far 
more unexceptionable kind leaves me cold 
and untouched. I must speak my mind, 
though it requires some courage to do so, 
and I must expect the sneer, that the grapes 
are sour; but a career like Lord Macaulay’s 
is to me positively oppressive. Sir George 
Trevelyan’s “Life” is admittedly a masterpiece 
in biography; the picture drawn is perfectly 
faithful ; the career depicted is the most 
brilliant, yes the most successful, achieved 
in England during this great century: and 
yet the book leaves me in a melancholy 
which I find it difficult to throw off. One 
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may say that the monotony of success palls 
on the reader. Here isa man who does 
faultlessly whatever he attempts. He writes 
essays, and all the world wonders. He 
enters Parliament, or goes to administer 
India with equal applause. He determines 
to write a “ History ” which shall cut out the 
popular novel of the season, and he ac- 
complishes it. He is raised to the Peerage, 
the first man of letters ennobled for letters 
alone. “ Nothing occurred,” as his biographer 
says, “that broke the monotony of an easy 
and rapid voyage.” And that kind of 
monotony is to the observer a little tiresome 
no doubt. But it is not the monotony of 
success which afflicts me in the life of 
Macaulay. It is rather that the whole life is 
lived, and lived with absolute success, on the 
plane and within the compass of this present 
world. So much an active, brilliant, and 
high-minded man can accomplish in this 
world of ours. Unexcited by the possibilities 
of a future, interested and engrossed in 
literature, politics, society, so a man has 
lived with universal applause, and found a 
place in Westminster Abbey. Here is no 
touch of failure, no weakness, where the 
forlorn brotherhood of the unsuccessful can 
come into momentary contact with their 
fellowman. Here is life rounded, complete, 
self-poised. Its only check is death; if 
death were out of the question it would be 
an unbroken success. And yet, if death did 
not come—-what then? Can one go on for 
ever writing fascinating reviews, and dazzling 
the world with vivid, though not impartial, 
histories, talking with “brilliant flashes of 
silence,” shining for the world to wonder at ? 
No, if death did not come to one’s relief, 
the thing would pall. And yet when death 
comes, nothing has suggested any beyond. 
Here are no roots struggling towards “ the 
light that never was on sea or land.” 
Here are no threads of a web which is in- 
complete straining towards completeness by- 
and-by. Here are no sighs and aspirations, 
no murmur of, “Had I the wings of a 
dove.” All is satisfied, rounded, composed, 
brought to its natural Finis with flourishes 
and decorum. Then perhaps after all, the 
reader cannot help thinking, life is a finished 
whole in itself; and while almost all men are 
failures, here and there comes a success, an 
unbroken success, and this is the result. 
Needless to say, I am not criticising the 


great Whig historian. As for passing any 
judgment upon his soul, God forbid that I 
should even seem to do such a thing. But 
I am looking at this typical example of a 
successful life, the most successful life I 
know in literature, according to the most 
current conception of success, and I have to 
frankly admit that this success does not stir 
more than a very faint admiration in my mind. 
Its very completeness is what awakes mis- 
giving. It is faultily faultless, splendidly 
null. Its moral appears to me to be that 
human life, given the most absolute fulfil- 
ment of all its cherished aims, and the 
realisation of all its wildest ambitions, does 
not contain stuff enough to clothe a human 
soul; and when the suit is at its best, perfect 
in material, cut, and trimmings, it leaves 
one only with the reflection, how poor and 
wizened a soul is that which can be really 
covered by it. 

But let me say no more of Macaulay, or 
the reader will not accompany me a page 
further. Kind reader, I deprecate your 
wrath. Cling to your Macaulay, if you will. 
Admire that dazzling success. Say that I 
was envious, churlish, or at least misguided 
in my confession that the success does not 
fill me with a high admiration ; but come on 
with me a little longer, and let me try to 
assure you of my original statement that I 
am—like yourself—a huge admirer of suc- 
cess. 

Now will you be patient while I depict the 
kind of success which I am able to admire ? 
and then I, in return, will listen to what you 
have to say. You observe, we are not dis- 
cussing success in a particular undertaking, 
or what is generally called success in life ; 
about this we can only speak incidentally. 
What we are discussing is success absolutely. 
We want to know what would justify us in 
speaking of you, for example, as successful, 
when the tale is told and the end is reached. 
And success, when we are thinking of you, 
and not of your aims or transitory enter- 
prises, can only be estimated by what you 
are, and what you might be, nay, what you 
are meant to be, and must be, in order to 
be truly you. Now, regarded in this light, 
the ordinary use of the word is very trivial. 
For what could be more absurd than to 
speak of a man as successful because he has 
made it his aim to be a good billiard player, 
and has succeeded ; or to be a good acrobat, 
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and has succeeded ; or to be a good keeper 
of racehorses, and has succeeded? Heisa 
successful billiard player, or tumbler, or 
stableman, but a successful man, no, unless 
it is conceivable that the Almighty designed 
man, “man His last work,” to knock ivory 
balls into pockets, or to twist himself round 
on a trapeze, and stand balanced on his 
neighbour’s head, or to train a horse which 
over three miles of turf can get a neck’s 
length farther than another horse. You do 
not yourself, I presume, admire a successful 
burglar, or a successful pimp, or a company 
promoter who succeeds in scuttling out of 
the undertaking just as the people he has 
inveigled are ruined. Such things are 
admired in certain countries and certain 
quarters. But you, courteous reader, do not 
share this admiration. And I am only 
pushing the principle a little farther when I 
say that success is only admirable if the end 
is admirable ; and in the matter of a human 
soul, the only success that one can frankly 
admire is that secured by the soul becoming 
what God meant it to be. I think you are 
with me, or will be after a moment’s re- 
flection. Success lies, not in achieving 
what you aim at, but in aiming at what 
you ought to achieve, and pressing forward, 
sure of achievement here, or if not here, 
hereafter. 

Now we have our theme cleared, and we 
see what we are talking about. And if you 
and I do not come to admire the same thing 
as success before this paper is finished, it 
will be the writer’s fault. For you are one 
with him; yes, I assure you, you are. In 
spite of all the false admirations and the 
hasty judgments which we hear and repeat; 
in spite of the natural difficulty of withhold- 
ing admiration from what all the world says 
it admires; in spite of the weak moments 
when a low success in business, in society, 
in art, seems seducing as a Siren’s voice, we 
are all at one; when we go into ourselves 
and reflect, we are so constituted by God, 
and our souls are so fashioned, with Him as 
their true goal and satisfaction, that we are 
incapable of counting any one absolutely 
successful who does not find Him and rest 
in Him; and what we mean by success, that 
which in our hearts we genuinely admire, is 
that apprehension of God, that settlement of 
the life on Him and His will, and that dis- 
covery of Him as the only reality, which it 


was, and for ever is, the purpose of Christ to 
make possible for us. 

But this leads me to observe that we are 
often under some delusion in the matter of 
what we really admire. We suppose that 
we admire what is generally considered 
admirable, and our exclamations of approval 
echo from lip to lip, while if ever we go 
down into our own hearts and inquire we 
may make the discovery that there is no 
genuine admiration there at all. These 
abounding plaudits of men have just as 
much significance in a count of heads, as 
the action of a flock of sheep in proof of 
the right road. One, the bell-wether, has 
taken a certain course by chance, and the 
rest follow. The qualitative value of the 
road is to be estimated at a unit, not at the 
number of the flock. The success which is 
admired in the world is usually admired only 
in this gregarious way ; that is to say, if you 
come to close quarters with any individual, 
you find that he does not admire it at all— 
he only echoes the hollow cry which chances 
to be in the air. 

Misguided and vain as are the conven- 
tional judgments of men, pathetically beauti- 
ful and constant are their inner standards 
and ideals. ‘These gay and feverish natures 
which hunt their low successes over half 
a world; which strive and cry, and laugh 
and exult, and flourish their mean achieve- 
ments in the eye of heaven; these men 
dowered with millions; these women who 
lead society; these bespangled stars of the 
stage ; these successful operators, speculators, 
depredators, could you follow them behind 
the scenes, into the secret chambers where 
their hearts weep alone, and their eyes look 
into the mirror of truth and see themselves, 
what would you find? Why, sick and 
weary and disillusionised, their eyes seek just 
what in the mirror they do not see. They 
seek some spirit, pure and simple and un- 
defiled, some concourse where men love and 
do not strive, some crown which does not 
weigh like gold upon their brow. They seek 
(in those still moments, unobserved) that 
face, the Man of Sorrows acquainted with 
grief, the homeless Man of Sorrows, who 
alone possesses a home of many mansions in 
the Eternal. It is, after all, this Man whom 
they admire and desire. Christ, O Christ, 
disown me not, reject me not, remember 
even me in Thy kingdom. In the feverish 
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ways of men and the distracted currents of 
the world, they have professed to admire a 
thousand persons, a thousand things, which 
were Antichrist. Deep down in their hearts 
they have admired only Christ. 

And thus though I carry few votes, I carry 


all hearts with me when I say that what 2 
admire is the success of one who has set his 
desire on the ways of God, and, undeterred 
by false visions or deluding sounds, has 
striven towards Him to the end, and passed 
out of our sight still striving. 





CHRISTIAN TELEPATHY 
By JOHN WATSON, M.A., D.D. 


URING the course of my ministry, 
and especially of recent years, I 
have been moved to certain actions 
for which there seemed no reason, 
and which I only performed undertheinfluence 
of a sudden impulse. As often as I yielded 
to this inward guidance, and before the issue 
was determined, my mind had a sense of 
relief and satisfaction, and in all distinct and 
important cases my course was in the end most 
fully justified. With the afterlook one is most 
thankful that on certain occasions he was not 
disobedient to the touch of the unseen, and 
only bitteriy regrets that on other occasions 
he was callous and wilful or was overconie 
by shame and timidity. What seem just 
and temperate inferences from such ex- 
periences will be indicated after they have 
been described, and it only remains for me to 
assure my readers that they are selected from 
carefully treasured memories, and will be 
given in as full and accurate detail as may be 
possible in circumstances which involve other 
people and one’s own private life. 

It was my privilege, before I came to 
Sefton Park Church, to serve as colleague 
with a venerable minister to whom I was 
sincerely attached and who showed me much 
kindness. We both felt the separation keenly 
and kept up a constant correspondence, 
while this good and affectionate man followed 
my work with spiritual interest and constant 
prayer. When news came one day that he 
was dangerously ill it was natural that his 
friend should be gravely concerned, and as 
the days of anxiety grew that the matter should 
take firm hold of the mind. It was a great 
relief to learn, towards the end of a week, that 
the sickness had abated, and when, on 
Sunday morning, a letter came with strong 





and final assurance of recovery the strain was 
quite relaxed, and I did my duty at morning 
service with a light heart. During the after- 
noon my satisfaction began to fail, and I 
grew uneasy till, by evening service, the letter 
of the morning counted for nothing. After 
returning home my mind was torn with 
anxiety and became most miserable, fearing 
that this good man was still in danger and, 
it might be, near unto death. Gradually the 
conviction deepened and took hold of me 
that he was dying and that I would never 
see him again, till at last it was laid on 
me that if I hoped to receive his blessing I 
must make haste, and by-and-by that I had 
better go at once. It did not seem as if I 
had now any choice,and I certainly had no 
longer any doubt ; so, having written to break 
two engagements for Monday, I left at mid- 
night for Glasgow. As one whirled through 
the darkness it certainly did occur to him 
that he had done an unusual thing, for here 
was a fairly busy man leaving his work and 
going a long night’s journey to visit a sick 
friend, of whose well-being he had been 
assured on good authority. By every evidence 
which could tell on another person he was 
acting foolishly, and yet he was obeying an 
almost irresistible impulse. ‘The day broke as 
we climbed the ascent beyond Moffat, and I 
was now only concerned lest time should be 
lost on the way. On arrival I drove rapidly 
to the well-known house, and was in no way 
astonished that the servant, who opened the 
door, should be weeping bitterly, for the fact 
that word had come from that very house 
that all was going well did not now weigh 
one grain against my own inward know- 
ledge. 

“He had a relapse yesterday afternoon, 
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and he is . . . dying now.” No one in the 
room seemed surprised that I should have 
come although they had not sent for me, and 
I held my reverend father’s hand till he fell 
asleep in about twenty minutes. He was 
beyond speech when I came, but, as we 
believed, recognised me and was content. 
My night’s journey was a pious act, for which 
I thanked God, and my absolute conviction 
is that I was guided to its performance by 
spiritual influence. 

Some years ago I was at work one fore- 
noon in my study, and very busy, when my 
mind became distracted and I could not 
think out my sermon. It was as if a side 
stream had rushed into a river, confusing and 
discolouring the water ; and at last, when the 
confusion was over and the water was clear, 
I was conscious of a new subject. Some 
short time before a brother minister, whom I 
knew well and greatly respected, had suffered 
from dissension in his congregation and had 
received our sincere sympathy. He had not, 
however, been in my mind that day, but now 
I found myself unable to think of anything 
else. My imagination began to work in the 
case till I seemed, in the midst of the cir- 
cumstances, as if I were the sufferer. Very 
soon a suggestion arose and grew into a 
commandment, that I should offer to take a 
day’s duty for my brother. At this point I 
pulled myself together and resisted what 
seemed a vagrant notion. ‘Was such a 
thing ever heard of—that for no reason save 
a vague sympathy one should leave his own 
pulpit and undertake another’s work, who had 
not asked him and might not want him?” 
So one turned to his manuscript to complete 
a broken sentence, but could only write 
“Dear A. B.” Nothing remained but to 
submit to this mysterious dictation and com- 
pose a letter as best one could, till the 
question of date arose. There I paused and 
waited, when an exact day came up before 
my mind, and so I concluded the letter. It 
was, however, too absurd to send ; and so, 
having rid myself of this irrelevancy, I threw 
the letter into the fire and set to work again ; 
but all day I was haunted by the idea that 
my brother needed my help. In the evening 
a letter came from him, written that very 
forenoon, explaining that it would be a great 
service to him and his people if I could 
preach some Sunday soon in his church, and 
that, owing to certain circumstances, the 
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service would be doubled if I could come on 
such and such a day; and it was my date! 
My course was perfectly plain, and I at once 
accepted his invitation under a distinct sense 
of a special call, and my only regret was that 
I had not posted my first letter. 

One afternoon, to take my third instance, 
I made up my list of sick visits and started 
to overtake them. After completing the 
first, and while going along a main road, I felt 
a strong impulse to turn down a side street 
and call on a family living in it. The im- 
pulse grew so urgent that it could not be 
resisted, and I rang the bell, considering on 
the doorstep what reason I should give for 
an unexpected call. When the door opened 
it turned out that strangers now occupied 
the house, and that my family had gone to 
another address, which was in the same street 
but could not be given. This was enough, 
it might appear, to turn one from aimless 
visiting, but still the pressure continued as if 
a hand were drawing one, and I set out to 
discover their new house, till I had disturbed 
four families with vain inquiries. Then the 
remembrance of my unmade and imperative 
calls came upon me,and I abandoned my 
fruitless quest with some sense of shame. 
Had a busy clergyman not enough to do 
without such a wild-goose chase ?—and one 
grudged the time he had lost. 

Next morning the head of that household 
I had yesterday sought in vain came into 
my study with such evident sorrow on his 
face that one hastened to meet him with 
anxious inquiries. ‘ Yes, we are in great 
trouble; yesterday our little one (a young 
baby) took very ill and died in the afternoon. 
My wife was utterly overcome by the shock, 
and we would have sent for you at the time, 
but had no messenger. I wish you had been 
there—if you had only known!” 

“ And the time? ” 

“* About half-past three.” 

So I had known, but had been too im- 
patient. 

Many other cases have occurred when it 
has been laid on me to call at a certain 
house, where there seemed so little reason 
that I used to invent excuses, and where I 
found some one especially needing advice or 
comfort, or I called and had no courage to 
lead up to the matter, so that the call was of 
no avail and afterwards some one has asked 
whether I knew, for she had waited for a 
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word. Nor do I remember any case where, 
being inwardly moved to go after this 
fashion, it appeared in the end that I had 
been befooled. And so, having stated these 
facts out of many, I offer three inferences. 

(1) That people may live in an atmosphere 
of sympathy which will be a communicating 
medium. When some one appears to read 
another’s thoughts, as we have all seen done 
at public exhibitions, this was evidently by 
physical signs, and it served no good pur- 
pose. It was a mechanical gift, and was used 
for an amusement. This is knowledge of 
another kind, whose conditions are spiritual 
and whose ends are ethical. Between you 
and the person there must be some common 
feeling ; it rises to a height in the hour of 
trouble; and its call is for help. The 
correspondence here is between heart and 
heart, and the medium through which the 
message passes is love. 

(2) That this love is but another name 
for Christ, who is the head of the body ; and 
here one falls back on St. Paul’s profound 
and illuminating illustration. It is Christ 
who unites the whole race, and especially all 
Christian folk, by His Incarnation. Into 
Him are gathered all the fears, sorrows, pains, 
troubles of each member, so that He feels 
with all, and from Him flows the same feeling 
to other members of the body. He is the 
common spring of sensitiveness and sym- 
pathy, who connects each man with his 


neighbour and makes of thousands a living 
organic spiritual unity. 

(3) That in proportion as one abides in 
Christ he will be in touch with his brethren. 
If it seem to one marvellous and almost in- 
credible that any person should be affected 
by another’s sorrow whom he does not at the 
moment see, is it not marvellous, although 
quite credible, that we are so often indifferent 
to sorrow which we do see? Is it not the 
case that one of a delicate soul will detect 
secret trouble in the failure of a smile, in 
a sub-tone of voice, in a fleeting shadow 
on the face? ‘How did he know?” we 
duller people say. “ By his fellowship with 
Christ” is the only answer. “Why did we 
not know?” On account of our hardness 
and selfishness. If one live self-centred— 
ever concerned about his own affairs, there 
is no callousness to which he may not yet de- 
scend; if one live the selfless life, there is no 
mysterious secret of sympathy which may 
not be his. Wherefore if any one desire to 
live in nervous touch with his fellows, so that 
their sorrows be his own and he be their 
quick helper, if he desire to share with Christ 
the world burden, let him open his heart to 
the Spirit of the Lord. In proportion as we 
live for ourselves are we separated from our 
families, our friends, our neighbours; in 
proportion as we enter into the life of the 
Cross we are one with them all, being one 
with Christ, who is one with God, 





THE HEAVENLY CHOIR OF PERUGIA 
By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID 


T two hours’ distance from Florence 

the railway brings us to hill-throned 

Perugia, the favourite holiday resort 

of the late Lord Leighton : he came 

here in the autumn of his lecture years for 


a quiet time in which to write. The ancient 


_ Umbrian city, girdled by grey walls, with 


bold, round towers at salient angles, stands 
high above the valley of the Tiber, and is two 
thousand feet or so above sea-level. This 
height gives a delightful freshness to its atmo- 
sphere, even when the heat in Milan and 
Florence becomes too trying. 


The traveller who elects to linger in 
Perugia will find untold treasures there ; 
but they reveal themselves not all at once. 
In early morning, or at sunset, there are 
lovely and ever-varying views to be seen 
from its old grey walls across the broad 
green valley, now golden, now silvern, now 
a deep rich green, with vines and olive and 
fig trees. The glowing reflection of sunset 
on lofty Subasio opposite, with the white 
houses of Assisi clinging to its side, is 
in itself a picture not to be forgotten. In- 
teresting buildings, pictures and fountains, 
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abound ; there is especially a beautiful and 
very old fountain on the Cathedral Piazza. 
Then there is the view of the market- 
place on the Piazza Sopra-mura. When this 
is full of stalls and booths heaped with 
melons—their colour varying from blue-green 
to golden-yellow—with greenish lemons, and 
scarlet tomatoes piled into pyramids, it is in 
early morning a delightful resort for lovers 
of colour. The laughing, gesticulating, bar- 
gaining crowd of buyers and sellers is most 
amusing ; the dark eyes and brown skins of 
the women glow under their flowered ker- 
chiefs, orange and chocolate, or crimson and 
rose on a white background; some of the 
older women wear plain white kerchiefs to 
shield their heads from the blazing sunshine, 


and many of them have the long red coral 
necklaces so often worn by Umbrian peasants 
—these make brilliant spots of colour on 
their white jackets. We saw many handsome 
faces among the young women, faces of two 
distinct types ; regular features and deep-set 
blue eyes, with red-gold hair; or else rich- 
complexioned with liquid dark eyes and 
masses of blue-black hair; these last had 
very red and full lips, with rather refroussé 
features. Some of the men were good look- 
ing, but not so well-grown as the women were. 
Not far from the market-place in the Via 
Riario, we were shown in the underground 
wine cellar of a shop portions of the original 
Etruscan wall of Perugia ; we measured some 
of the stones in this wall, they were thirteen 
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feet long, and eighteen inches high—huge 
uncemented blocks of travertine. The floor 
of the cellar is formed by the ancient city 
roadway. 

But our chiefest delight among the trea- 
sures of Perugia was the wandering up and 
down its old streets, narrow and twisted, 
now in sunshine, now in shadow, but offer- 
ing at every turn things, and ofttimes people, 
picturesque and strange. 





That fine grey mass of fourteenth -cen- 
tury building on the left side of the Corso, 
the principal street in Perugia, is the 
Palazzo Communale, and adjoining it is 
the Collegio del Cambio. In the Sala 
del Cambio, on the ground floor, is to be 
seen some of the finest work ever painted 
by Pietro Vanucci, or, as we call him, 
Perugino. The Sala, a moderate sized 
chamber, is in fine harmony, the lower 
part of the walls is wainscoted with 
dark wood, beautifully inlaid, above this 
wainscoting are Perugino’s frescoes. The 
raised throne for the judge is near the 
entrance, below it are the desks and the 
finely carved seats of the money-changers. 
Perugino has been accused of greed, 
but in this hall he has left witnesses to 
protest against love of money in others. 
In the record of agreement between the 
authorities of Perugia and the painter, 
Pietro Vanucci, he says that the intention 
of the frescoes which cover the upper 
part of the walls is to enjoin the mer- 
chants and magistrates, assembled in the 
Sala del Cambio, never to forsake the 
path of duty, but to remain faithful in 
obeying the dictates of wisdom, of natural 
reason, and of religion. 
The two large frescoes which face the 
entrance, the Adoration of the Magi and 
the Transfiguration, are intended to teach 
love and faith. On the wall to the right, 
prophets and sibyls teach the hope of 
eternal life. On the left wall moral 
qualities are illustrated: Justice and Pru- 
dence by frescoes representing Fabius 
Maximus, Socrates, Numa, Camillus, 
Pittacus and Trajan. Lower down is a 
portrait of Perugino painted by himself 
in oil. Courage and Temperance are 
represented on the upper wall by Licinius, 
Leonidas and Horatius Cocles, Scipio 
Africanus, Pericles and Cincinnatus. 
These severe and stately figures stand 
singly, without any attempt at grouping ; they 
are protesting witnesses against the corrupt 
practices that may have been carried on in 
the hall below them. On a light morning 
the rich tone of the Sala is delightful, and 
very little restoration seems to have been 
attempted since Perugino finished his work 
on the walls. 

Lovers of early Italian art will find de- 
lightful study in Perugia. In the Pinacoteca 
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close by there are pictures by Piero della 
Francesca, by Benedetto Bonfigli, which Lord 
Leighton delighted in—he said they were 
full of teaching for a painter—pictures, too, 
by a yet rarer Umbrian master, Fiorenzo di 
Lorenzo. These men had created a school 
of Art in this region before Perugino appeared 
to benefit by their teaching. There are many 
other old Umbrian and Siennese painters in 
the Pinacoteca ; and one small room is filled 
with easel pictures by Fra Angelico. 

But let us leave the picture gallery, and 
lose our way in the up and down twisting 
streets, for ever full of interest. Here is a 
fragment of Etruscan wall built of stones 
so enormous, that one wonders what sort of 
workmen could have been found to place 
them. Further on is an exquisite blue vista 
seen at the far-off end of a long grey street, 
suggesting the background of one of the 
pictures at which we have been gazing. On 
all sides are bits of human life; beside us, 
in that dark doorway, a woman is weaving 
at a hand-loom; in the patch of sunshine 
yonder, a small bare-footed child is dancing 
and jumping while she laughs and merrily 
chatters to the flies on the white wall. Far- 
ther on still, in a corner full of gloom below, 
and sunshine above, we come upon a stal- 
wart beggar clad in rags and patches leaning 
against a grey, broken wall: over his head is 
a flower-pot full of orange and scarlet blossom 
projecting from and made fast to the wall by 
a ring of metal. 

As we went on we saw more of these 
gaily filled flower-pots resting on carved 
stone brackets ; now and then a dark-eyed 
girl, wearing a black lace mantilla, was water- 


ing the plants from an open window. All 
at once we came to a grass-grown street, 
silent as a grave-yard: this was after we had 
passed the house of Peruyino. Then going 
by the last remaining stronghold of the 
nobles, the Torre degli Scalzi, we found 
ourselves in a quaint little street varied by 
brick flights of steps that led to picturesque 
side-turnings. We longed to explore them 
all, but we were in quest of the famous 
Heavenly Chotr of angels and cherubs that 
decorates the facade of the Oratory of San 
Bernardino. 

We passed by a small house, its grey stone 
balcony screened by a leafy pergola, and ina 
few minutes we were in front of the matchless 
facade we had come to see. 

The Oratory of San Bernardino is a small 
chapel adjoining the Convent of San Fran- 
cesco. Its facade, executed in warm-hued 
marble and terra-cotta, is the work of 
Agostino Ducci or Gucci of Florence. It 
is difficult to do justice in description to the 
extreme beauty of its composition and detail, 
and the rosy tint of its marbles and terra- 
cotta gives warmth to its exquisite sculptures. 
These seemed to us both for design and 
execution finer than any Della Robbia work 
we had seen. It is truly a sculptured hymn 
of praise. 

A circular arch, almost as wide as the 
facade, surmounts two square-headed en- 
trance-doors, around which is finely carved 
ornament in low relief; over these doors a 
carved frieze represents events in the life of 
San Bernardino ; above this in the centre 
of the tympanum, which is deeply sunk 
within the arch, is a vesica formed by fiery 
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tongues, and within this stands a figure of 
the saint. There are four flying angels play- 
ing musical instruments on each side of the 
vesica. These angels, as the illustration 
shows, seem to float on either side as they 
offer their homage of praise and worship. 
The faces are all different ; and some of the 
figures are very beautiful, especially two with 
faces upturned in prayer, while the others 
chant their hymns of praise. The disposition 
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of their drapery is perfect in its studied 
grace, it reminds one of Lord Leighton’s 
drapery ; the whole effect is most artistic and 
original. 

Filling up the rest of the tympanum, so 
as to surround the angels on either side of 
it, are the quaintest heads of cherubs cradled 
in their lovely wings. A few of these heads 
are missing, but those that exist are exquisite 
studies of baby faces, each with its own 

special expression. Some are roguish ; 
others are rarely sweet and lovely; as 
one looks one seems to suppress a sob, 
there is such enthusiastic worship, such 
tender infinite variety among the baby 
faces ; they are all intensely human, un- 
doubted transcripts of fifteenth-century 
children of Perugia. 

In the spandrels of the arch are winged 
creatures, the griffins of Perugia, in 
wreaths ; the mouldings and soffits of the 
arch are ornamented with delicate carving. 
Other angels, parts of the Heavenly Choir 
—for they too play musical instruments— 
stand on the broad pilasters which support 
the arch; some of these angels are in 
couples; many of their faces are very 
lovely, and the arrangement of the dra- 
peries is exquisite. 

There is a marvellous mingling of quaint- 
ness and grace in these figures. So life- 
like are they, and so earnest is the look 
of adoring love in every face, that one 
seems to listen for the sound of their 
instruments in meet accompaniment to 
the voices of the Cherubim who, above 
them, sing their chorus of praise. The 
chapel is surmounted by a pediment and 
in its tympanum are more angels and 
cherubs. On the frieze of the pediment 
are the carved words 


AUGUSTA PERUSIA MCCCCLXI 


One stands looking at this exquisite 
work, lost in wonder at its beauty, in 
wonder, too, that so little record of its 
foundation and erection has come down 
to us. We only learn that it is the work 
of Agostino Ducci da Firenze, that it was 
made between 1459 and 1461 and called 
the Oratory of San Bernardino, or the 
Church of the confraternita of SS. Andrea 
and Bernardino, called also Dei Nobile 
della Giustizia. 

I thought at one time that it might 
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have been built by the 
city of Perugia to com- 
memorate the famous 
preaching of San Ber- 
nardino, when the citi- 
zens of Perugia moved 
by his fervent words 
flung their gauds and 
vanities into a_ heap, 
and burned them, as 
the Florentines did some 
years later, at the preach- 
ing of Savonarola; but 
then the famous preach- 
ing of San Bernardino 
was delivered on the 
Cathedral Square, and is 
commemorated by a win- 
dow in the Cathedral 
itself. San Bernardino 
seems to have passed 
some time in Perugia in 
the fifteenth century, and 
to have tried to check 
the terrible feuds which 
existed between the 
nobles and caused con- 
stant blood-shedding in 
the old city. 

The Oratory of San 
Bernardino stands in its 
quiet corner a matchless 
gem, a witness to all 
time of the devotion and 
religious love of its foun- 
der, and of the sympa- 
thetic artist who so 
lovingly executed the 
work entrusted to him. 
What a contrast it makes 
to the self-assertive, and 
praise-claiming spirit of 
our generation thatsolittle 
can be gleaned about the 
creators of the Heavenly 
Choir of Perugia. 


There are gardens and orchards and drying 
grounds near the Oratory ; beyond the Con- 
vent beside it, the old city wall goes up north- 
ward and turns eastward towards the Arca 
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Augusta. Butwewent southward,and soon by 
a steep narrow way we reached the edge of the 
old city wall and looked down into the deep 
rich valley, which goes bythe name of La Cupa. 








THE FORTY DAYS OF THE RISEN LIFE 


By THE Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lorp BisHop oF RIPoNn 


SECOND PAPER 


THE CONSISTENT INCONSISTENCY OF LOVE 


HE narrative of the forty days shows 
us Christ as the supreme teacher. 
Teachers are various, but there are 
two classes of teacher who must 

ever be in radical disagreement, because 
there is a profound difference of principle 
at the root of their methods. There is 
the teacher who has his system, and makes 
his system the one inflexible part of his 
method. Those whom he teaches must 
accept his system ; they must be thrown into 
the one mould, and all must come forth 
stamped with some impression. Legalistic 
races delight in their systems. The French 
minister who rejoiced to think that as he 
pulled out his watch every French child was 
learning the same lesson, was the very 
embodiment of the worship of system. These 
are the men who pride themselves on their 
consistency ; every variety of treatment seems 
to them a sin, because it transgresses the rule 
of consistency. Such is the class of teachers 
who are profoundly legal, intensely systematic, 
the worshippers of an external form of con- 
sistency. Opposed to these are the teachers 
who look first at the pupil, and are ever 
ready to adjust their system to the pupil’s 
need, capacity and character. These teachers 
are aware that one of the profoundest facts 
respecting human beings lies in the subtle and 
wide ranging varieties which may co-exist 
with the deepest and most indisputable 
harmonies of nature. All men are alike in 
blood, in mental and moral structure. One 
touch of nature reveals the kinship of man- 
kind. But the charm of social life lies in 
the existence of the constant and piquant 
differences which exist side by side with these 
deep and inalienable resemblances. The 
wise teacher, while realising these resem- 
blances, will recognise also differences. His 
system will not be hard and inflexible. He 
will have no Procrustes-like system. He 
has men to deal with and not merely 
things. 

To this latter class our Lord belonged. 





Law made and could make nothing perfect. 
Systems were for dead things, not for living 
beings. He has no narrow reverence for 
consistency, His aim being always the 
highest goal of those with whom He dealt. 
He can afford to run the risk of being 
called inconsistent. Shallow natures cannot 
understand the noble readiness with which 
divergent methods are used by larger minds. 
They quarrel with the varieties which they 
do not understand. John comes neither 
eating nor drinking; they say he hath a 
devil. Christ comes eating and drinking 
and they say, “Behold a wine-bibber, a 
friend of publicans and sinners.” They 
could not appreciate the divine love which 
could deliver its message in startlingly con- 
trasted forms. But if the world is to be 
won, and if human nature is to be helped, 
hard and fast rules must be left aside. 
God’s love is like the atmosphere which fills 
up all corners regardless of their shapes. 
It is like the flowing river which spreads its 
beauty into every creek, and fills the 
shallows as well as the deep holes in its 
course. It adjusts itself to the hearts which 
it visits. Its consistency lies in this, that it 
is the same to all. Its earnestness and 
thoughtfulness lie in this, that it adapts 
itself to all. It is the same pure, true and 
beautiful current wherever it goes; but it 
possesses the capacity for adapting itself to 
each. It is like the ether, rigid yet pene- 
trating, as firm as steel and yet as flexibte 
as the softest silk. 

After this fashion Christ showed His love. 
He was unchangeable in purpose, and 
changeful of method. We have only to put 
side by side His dealing with Mary and His 
dealing with Thomas. Both Mary and 
Thomas were alike in this—they would 
fain verify to their senses the presence of 
their risen Lord. Both sought the evidence 
of touch to satisfy themselves that they were 
not deceived by their eyes. Thomas will 
demand their verification. ‘Except I put 
my hand into the print of the nails, I will 
not believe.” Mary reaches forth her hand 
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to assure herself that it is in very deed her 
Master who stands before her. 

But our Lord treats them differently. He 
welcomes—nay, he insists, on the touch of 
Thomas. He checks the outstretched hand 
of Mary. To the one He says, “ Reach 
hither thy hand.” To the other: ‘Touch 
me not.” 

Here were very different pupils in the 
school of faith. The action which would be 
good for the one would not be good for the 
other. Beyond our power of explanation, 
there were reasons for this difference in the 
moral condition and spiritual progress of the 
two persons. Even if we could not guess 
at the explanation, we should be content to 
believe that He who knew so profoundly 
our nature, and who understood with such 
tender individual interest the needs of each 
of His servants, varied His action as was 
best suited to the spiritual attainments of 
each. 

We may guess at the reason for the differ- 
ence. Thomas was possessed of that fond 
temperament which out of his very affec- 
tion found reasons for disbelieving what he 
most ardently wished to be true. To correct 
the weakness of such a desponding tempera- 
ment is part of Christ’s work. Can it be 
better done than by granting the very evi- 
dence which had been asked, and by giving 
it readily to awaken a sense of shame that it 
should ever have been demanded ? Thomas 
is brought face to face with the littleness 
and lowness to which he had yielded through 
the fierce demand prompted by his too ready 
despair. He is brought to see that there 
was a loftier path which he might have trod. 
He is driven to wish that he had not so 
unadvisedly resolved or expressed his re- 
solve. A little patience, a little more trust, a 
little more cultivation of hopefulness would 
have spared him the shame of having his 
wishes fulfilled. More blessed would he 
have been had he been content to trust the 
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larger love without this eager impatience for 
physical evidence. When we turn to Mary 
we meet with a wholly different character. 
Love, genuine love to their Master, is the 
common property of both disciples ; but the 
temperament of Thomas was gloomy and 
despondent. Good news must come with 
decisive evidence if it is to be believed. 
Dark things are more likely than bright. 
Faith in the ever-ruling goodness is as yet 
but a hesitating sentiment. With Mary love 
was fond and ardent. It was not so much 
the desire for evidence which prompted her 
to reach forth her hand. It was the longing 
to feel the sweet nearness of the Lord for 
whose presence she yearned. With Thomas, 
the verification sought was the verification 
of evidence. With Mary it was the assur- 
ance of affection. She yearned for the touch 
of the vanished hand as well as the sound of 
the voice which had been stilled. For her, 
therefore, a different lesson is needed. She 
stands a stage higher in the school of faith, 
She may move up a step more. The Master 
will not always be present to the sight or 
near to the touch of His disciples. The 
spiritual presence must take the place of the 
physical. She is fitted to take the step 
forward into that life which is of faith not 
sight. It is an ascended Lord, whose pre- 
sence can be in the hearts of His people 
though He Himself is unseen, who is to be 
her Lord henceforth. To her Christ seems 
to say: “Learn! for you are ripe to learn 
it, that the path of trust is often in the 
dark. Begin to walk that higher road which 
is so hard to earthly natures. Endeavour 
to do without material supports ; cultivate 
the faith which needs not to see.” 

In this various treatment we see the depth 
of Christ’s love and wisdom. He does not 
treat His disciples wholesale. He calls His 
own sheep dy name. He realises their indi- 
vidual needs ; He adjusts His treatment to 
their characters. 





A SUNDAY AT ST. PAUL’S 


ANY journals and magazines have 
recently published articles descrip- 
tive of the new mosaic decoration 
which, under the creative genius 

of Mr. Richmond, R.A., is making the walls 
of our sombre old: city cathedral glow with 
colour, and at last respond to the half-formed 
ideas which its great architect entertained of 
its future magnificence. But there are, and 
there always will be, a certain number of 
people who will be unable to rid themselves 
of the lurking idea which once found vent 
on a memorable occasion, in words which 
cling, in spite of their sinister origin and 
subsequent significance, “To what purpose 
is this waste? This ointment might have been 
sold for much and given to the poor.” St. 
Paul’s, more than most places, has also a 
tradition of being a show place, a huge tomb 
to which a certain number of distinguished 
men have found their way, who might have 
been buried at the Abbey, the huge memorial 
of Sir Christopher Wren, the mausoleum of 
Nelson, the receptacle of the body of Wel- 
lington, and no less of his funeral car. It is 
only within recent times, that is within living 
memory, that this great building, towering 
over the city, and consecrating the vigorous 
life beneath it, with its golden cross, has 
risen to its real final cause, and answered to 
its proper destiny as a place of worship, 
something, that is, more than a show for 
sight-seers who go the round when they 
come to London, a religious centre rather, 
placed at the very heart of the busiest life of 
the city, capable of rousing some of the 
deepest instincts of man, which prompt him 
to worship and spiritual effort. We propose, 
therefore, to exhibit the cathedral on one of 
the ordinary Sundays in the Christian year, 
believing that it furnishes a spectacle of no 
little interest and significance to those who 
have at heart the well-being of the English 
Church. 

Every week day at St. Paul’s there are 
six services. On every Sunday there are 
four, on certain occasions five, but they 
extend over no less than six hours and 
are attended some of them by congregations 
numbered by thousands. 

The day opens with a celebration of the 


Holy Communion, in the small chapel which 
lies on the north as the visitor enters by the 
west door. This chapel, which holds from 
seventy to a hundred people, was one of the 
first bits of restoration, so to speak, which 
marked the revived life of the Cathedral. It 
contains memorials of Dean Mansel and 
Archdeacon Hale, and it has been hallowed 
by the temporary resting there in late years 
of the bodies of Dr. Liddon and Dean 
Church, on the occasion of their funerals. 
This service is for the most part attended by 
those who reside in the neighbourhood of 
St. Paul’s, the Chapter and their friends. 
Sometimes a certain number of young men, 
apparently from the neighbouring ware- 
houses, are present. And there is an air of 
quiet and repose, which is impossible in the 
constant stir and movement of the great 
congregation which assembles in the body of 
the Cathedral. As the hour of ten approaches 
those who live in the immediate precincts, 
or those who wend their way along the 
Embankment towards St. Paul’s, have an 
opportunity of hearing the magnificent peal 
of twelve bells, which have been given by 
the city companies, mainly through the 
energy of the present Dean, or, as he 
was then known, Canon Gregory. These 
are rung for half an hour by the society of 
change-ringers, known as the college youths, 
and the great area of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
Ludgate Hill, and the streets and alleys far 
and wide are flooded with sound as the 
bells tumble out their wild message and 
clamorous invitation to divine service. Five 
minutes before half-past ten Great Paul 
gives tongue; that huge mass of sixteen 
tons, hung in the south-western turret, 
whose deep tones seem conscious of the 
legend which has been traced round its 
girth: “ Va mihi si non evangelizavero.” 

Punctually at the stroke of the half-hour 
the choir and clergy enter the church—the 
thirty-five boys, the eighteen gentlemen of 
the choir, the minor canons, the preben- 
daries, the canons, and the dean in their 
respective order. 

At this moment the dome is barely 
half-filled with a thin congregation, which 
gradually, however, increases until, as the 
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ST. PAUL’S AND BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE 


service proceeds, every place under the 
dome seems occupied, and the nave filled 
with a shifting crowd, who come in and 
out behind the barriers, some to stay for 
the service, some just to listen to a fleeting 
sound of music, some to satisfy an idle 
curiosity. But the sound of the footsteps 
on the marble pavement is most curious, at 
times like a cascade of running water. 

The morning service at St. Paul’s is 
undoubtedly over-long for our modern ideas, 


and yet there has always been a great 
difficulty in the way of altering it. In a 
congregation which is allowed so much 


liberty within the reasonable limits of order 


and propriety, the remedy is in their own 
hands, and they do not hesitate to avail 
themselves of it, some coming in for this 
part, some for that, others going out before 
the sermon, or before the celebration, or 
before the offertory is collected from the 
communicants. Liturgically, the question of 
dividing the service is not an easy one. 
Those who have heard, for instance, the 
Litany at St. Paul’s will recognise its extreme 
appropriateness as the penitential preparation 
for the Eucharist, with which it is so closely 
connected. The point which chiefly seems 
to militate against the sense of completeness, 
is the break after the sermon, when the 
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streams of incomers and outgoers meet, 
and the continuity of the service seems to 
be broken ; but here again it is more easy 
to see the defect than suggest the remedy. 

The Sunday morning preacher is selected 
either by the Bishop, or, during part of the 
year, by the Dean, who also has his own 
prescriptive turn of preaching on the great 
festivals. The payment of the preachers is 
still partly furnished by the old Paul’s Cross 
endowments. It is a well-known story that 
Gounod pronounced the choral Eucharist at 
St. Paul’s to be the finest sung service in 
Europe, and certainly it is very magnificent. 
Every detail has been arranged with great 
care, and the celebrant, instead of being of 
necessity the Canon in residence, is chosen 
from those who can sing, which, from a 
musical point of view at all events, is all- 
important. Here are to be heard, with 
every adjunct of reverence, the beautiful 
Masses of Beethoven, Schubert, Mozart, 
Weber, Stainer, Gounod, Martin, Dvorak, 
and other modern composers. The ex- 
quisitely trained choir, the splendid organ, 
and the wonderful building, with its grand 
acoustic properties, make the Sunday 
Eucharist at St. Paul’s certainly a thing to 
be proud of, as exhibiting the wonderful 
capabilities to be found in the Altar-service 
of the Church of England for setting 
forth a great act of worship which, on the 
one hand, is not a mere artistic performance, 
and, on the other, is an offering of the 
most perfect musical beauty that under 
the circumstances can be procured. 

At one o’clock the Cathedral is emptied of 
worshippers, if not of sightseers; for it is 
a strange fact that any one leaving the 
Cathedral at any time during the day is 
always sure to find some one coming into 
it. At all the services there is a larger pro- 
portion of men than women, a condition of 
things in which St. Paul’s has an enviable pre- 
eminence over most other churches. 

At a quarter before three the peal of bells 
is again rung to summon the congregation 
to the Chapter service. At a quarter-past 
three Evensong is sung by the full cathedral 
choir, and a large number of people again 
assemble, some to worship, some to hear 
the anthem, some to hear the sermon. It 
is this service which became famous to so 
many as the occasion of Dr. Liddon’s grand 
discourses, which exercised such a widespread 


and remarkable influence. Here you may 
see the large yet wise freedom which is per- 
mitted to the congregation at St. Paul’s. 

Exodus after exodus takes place, balanced, 
it is true, by corresponding entrances of new 
comers. As soon as the anthem is finished 
a sound as of a distant torrent announces 
the departure of what has been called the 
sect of the anthemites, who stream out, 
with echoing footsteps, by the west door. 
A second exodus takes place before the 
sermon, when a certain number flee before 
the face of the preacher, while others come 
up and take better places where they can 
more readily hear the sermon. It is curious 
to note here the selfishness of human nature, 
how some, knowing that they are going to 
leave, will occupy the most prominent places 
and leave at the last moment, to the great 
disturbance of the preacher and of those 
who wish to hear the sermon. A third and 
fourth exodus takes place of those who are 
warned by the clock that the time at their 
disposal is exhausted, and who cannot wait 
until the final hymn, which at Easter and 
Christmas is a very striking feature sung by 
the vast body under the dome, sometimes 
to the discomfiture both of the organist and 
the choir. 

But of all the Sunday services at St. Paul’s 
perhaps the most striking, in one sense, is 
that which takes place in the late evening. 
By seven o'clock, the whole of the vast 
building seems to be filled with a patient and 
devout congregation. Those who are able 
to estimate it, fix it numerically at about 
four thousand, and tell us, that viewed in its 
component parts it consists of people drawn 
from all quarters, simple folk for the most 
part, attracted by the great building in which 
they can lose themselves in the crowd, and 
do their righteousness not before men, as 
completely as if they were in a desert, while 
cheered by the comfort and confidence 
which numbers bring, and glad to find 
their voices in the great volume of praise 
which rolls up in the simple chants and 
hymns, in all the beauty of congregational 
singing. The choir which leads at this ser- 
vice is a special voluntary one, supplemented 
by the boys, and certain members of the 
Cathedral choir. The preacher is a nominee 
of the Bishop, the Dean, or the Chapter, 
sometimes a dignitary of the Church, some- 
times a curate, but whoever he may be he is 
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(From the picture by James Cafe, Royal Academy, 1897) 


EVENSONG AT ST. PAUL'S 


unable to regard without emotion the great 
sea of eager faces, turned up towards him, 
and seeming to extend to the very western 
doors. 
At a time like this, when men are asking 
not only what is the use of cathedrals, but 
XXVI—37 


what is the use of the Church of England 
altogether, it is not a little significant to see 
an institution like St. Paul’s apparently doing 
so great and su popular a work. There 
have been times, it may be, when greater 
congregations have hung on the lips of elo- 
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quent preachers ; there are times now, when 
greater numbers assemble than at other 
times. But the evening congregation never 
alters all the year round, neither winter with 
its cold and fog, nor summer with its heat 
and tempting evenings, nor August and Sep- 
tember with their empty West-end, affect the 
numbers in any way whatever. A St. Chry- 
sostom is welcomed, a homely evangelist is 
listened to, and a favourite hymn elicits a 
greater volume of melody; that is almost the 
only perceptible difference in what is really 
one of the great religious features of London. 
We noticed last year, in the morning papers, 
an account of this service by a colonial who 
had found his way to England after a long 
absence ; he wended his way to St. Paul’s, 
on Easter Sunday night, as in the days of 
his youth, to find, as he supposed, a handful 
of people assembled ; he found, on the con- 
trary, that he could barely get a seat, or get 
within ear-shot of the pulpit. It is well, 
when sometimes we get out of heart and 
altogether despondent with the contradictions 
of life, and the littleness of religious strife, 
and the indifference of the multitude, to 
refresh ourselves with experiences such as 
these. St. Paul’s has long appealed to the 
lover of beautiful architecture, to the sturdy 
Briton, to a national patrioticsentiment. It 
is well to remember that whatever has been 
its history in the past, whatever may be its 
destiny in the future, at the present moment 
it has taken its place in the hearts and lives 
of a large number of our English race as 
pre-eminently a place of worship. We have 
limited ourselves by the terms of subject to 
Sunday, but it is needless to say that St. 
Paul’s, as the list of services given above will 
show, is no mere Sunday place, in the sense 
that it is idle and unoccupied during the rest 
of the week. There are many useful func- 
tions which it performs beside the cbvious 
one of offering the round of praise and inter- 
cession to almighty God, clothed in a beauty 
of diction and song ; albeit this in itself has 
been, even in the deadest times, a witness 
to the religious sense in man, and in a 
remarkable way an education and refine- 
ment to generation after generation who 
have entered its walls. A great work is done 
here in making the Cathedral of the metro- 
polis a home for the numerous societies and 
religious bodies which represent the wide- 
reaching activity of the Church of England. 


With hardly an exception, these various 
societies are welcomed here for their anni- 
versary services, and night after night huge 
congregations assemble for special purposes 
connected with their individual enterprises. 
Rarely, if ever, is the generosity on the part 
of the Dean and Chapter abused in the 
interests of partisanship and narrow bigotry. 
Here the Gospel Propagation Society, the 
Bible Society, the Gregorian choirs, the Dio- 
cesan Choral Association, the Army Guild, 
the Girls’ Friendly Society, the Bishop of 
London’s Fund, the East London Fund, the 
Medical Guild, the Church Workers, and 
others meet as it were on common ground, 
where they share in turn the free welcome 
accorded tothem. In addition to these large 
services, the crypt chapel is used for days of 
devotion ; the other chapels in the building 
and the dome for lectures ; while apart from 
all special uses such as these, the building in 
itself does its own quiet work of education. 

It is a strange sight which meets the eye, as 
one wanders round on any week-day. It 
has been, and is still, admittedly difficult to 
make the ordinary British lounger realise 
that a cathedral or church is the house of 
God. Perhaps in a renaissance building such 
as this it is more difficult than in a Gothic 
building, which proclaims most emphatically 
its sacred character bya style, in the popular 
mind at all events, consecrated to sacred- 
ness. Itis by nomeans uncommon to find a 
man walking about the aisles with his hat 
on, quite unconscious that he is doing any- 
thing wrong, and sincerely vexed with himself 
when his omission is pointed out to him. 
It may be supposed that nothing will reach 
or touch the poor outcasts huddling into the 
seats in the nave for warmth or rest, yet 
among them too are faces which speak of 
better days, and a heart which can _ be 
influenced. 

It has been remarked that the erection of 
the reredos, which was made the subject of 
such ignorant fanaticism, has had a marked 
effect on the average idler. The great text 
which the Crucified proclaims, “God so loved 
the world,” is certainly thus expressed in a 
broad and striking way, evidently set forth 
before all men. But further, in a building 
like this, with its constant tramp of all sorts 
of people, it is no light achicvement to have 
succeeded in getting so much quiet. While 
the vergers and guides are unusually helpful 
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and obliging, there is no sound of that dis- 
tressing showman’s tale, bawled out to strings 
of tourists, which is so painfully distressing 
in many cathedrals. Men and women walk 
quietly round ; what is of interest is pointed 
out to those who want to know, simply and 
unobtrusively, so that St. Paul’s is always 
comparatively quiet, and it is not impossible, 
as indeed may be seen almost any day, for a 
man to kneel down and say his private 
prayers. 

We have not exhausted yet the educational 
capabilities of this great building. It was a 
happy thought to place upon the walls the 
lists of the Bishops of London and the 
Deans of St. Paul’s. It is useful for a man 
who thinks the Church of England a thing 
of yesterday, to see the roll of bishops starting 
with Restitutus, 314 a.D., and ending with 
Mandell Creighton. It is good that he 
should know something of such names as 
Mellitus, Erckonwald, Dunstan, or see the 
upheaval of the Reformation portrayed in 
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the rapid changes; or the troubles of the 
Great Rebellion, as represented in Laud and 
Juxon, or the unique glory which belonged 
to Compton, in presiding over the rise and 
progress of the huge conception of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s genius. If there are 
idlers and vagrants, there are also hundreds 
and hundreds of inquiring men and women 
who walk round the aisles of St. Paul’s. 

Every Saturday, one or other of the 
Canons may be seen taking round a body of 
people, keenly appreciative of what they see 
and hear 

Nor does this exhaust the activities of St. 
Paul’s. Who that has heard the “ Last 
Judgment,” ‘* The Passion Music,” the “St. 
Paul,” and the other great musical offerings 
on special occasions, can hesitate to say, 
that here too is an educational work of the 
deepest and most important order? Perhaps, 
after all, a Sunday at St. Paul’s is what it is 
because it is the crown and beauty of a well- 
filled week. 





AN IRISH FUNERAL 


By THE REv. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 


NCE on a time I was officiating 

temporarily in a little seaside spot 

—green and kindly and wooded 

almost down to the water’s edge 

—a nook that will always keep a bough 

where wistful memories may cling. Idly for 

ine that angel stands guarding the way to 
Eden. I have an Eden of my own now. 

While I was in charge of that delightful 
village, a man, whose home it had been, 
died in the hospital of the small metro- 
politan town. I received notice that he was 
to be brought back for burial, and that I was 
to read the service. 

I love to officiate at a funeral. To me 
the reading of the grandest words that 
human language holds—the deepest words, 
the strongest, the surest rooted in immor- 
tality—is of itself a noble pleasure. More- 
over, thanks to the kindly custom of the 
country, no Protestant burial is left without 
its contingent of Roman Catholic attendants. 


These wait without during the first part of 
the service, consoling themselves, it may be, 
with a draw of the pipe, and cluster round 
the grave, and its last intimate rites. I am 
glad that they should hear those words 
of supreme consolation and of eternal 
hope. Read as they should be read, with a 
sense of the trembling transience of our 
life, in contrast with the everlasting years, 
they knock, with an irrefragable claim, at the 
door of every heart. God knows I want no 
convert when I read those words. They set 
me too near the core of things for sectarian 
zeal to touch me. I read them with a wide 
mortality upon me, in the calm presence of 
one lately knowing so little and knowing 
now “ whatever there is to know.” 

And again, I am glad to read the words 
because they give me a standing-place be- 
side a great sorrow—and, perhaps, a humble 


place within its holy shade. And it is 
through sympathy that we grow. It is by 
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fellowship with elemental joys and tears that 
we attain to a broad outlook on the world ; 
it is they that lead us beyond caste and creed 
and party to the deep root of things. 

Robed in my surplice, I stood in the little 
churchyard, to which one climbed by fifty 
worn stone steps, and looked down upon the 
steep grey village street. Soon the funeral 
came into sight, defiling up the ascent, 
sombre and slow. 

In Ireland death has its conscription. 

There is a grim song of Noel’s, mistakenly 
ascribed to Hood, of which the most familiar 
lines run thus: 


‘** Rattle his bones 
Over the stones : 
He's only a pauper whom nobody owns.” 


Now in Ireland those bitter words would 
have no meaning. The parish officials 
furnish the plain deal coffin civilly, respect- 
fully, not without sympathy. Though, in- 
deed, it is very seldom that they are called 
upon to make such provision. Almost 
always neighbourly feeling, if family claim 
be wanting, supplies a coffin wherein the 
last slumber may be self-respecting and even 
a little proud. There is a gleam of brass, a 
glaze of yellow varnish. The hearse—in the 
larger towns it is hardly ever wanting : some- 
body will pay for it; the undertaker will 
give credit till there is time to hear from 
America : the clergy have funds to help such 
needs—the hearse keeps as seemly paces for 
the humble dead as for the corpse of pre- 
tension and repute, with letters after its 
name. The funeral almost always takes 
place the day after the death. There is no 
spare chamber where the old familiar friend, 
who exacts formalities now, can be lodged 
for a lengthened stay. It is that circum- 
stance—the straitness of the purse—that in 
the face of an awakening sense of propriety 
perpetuates the wake. People do not care 
to lie down in that presence. To close one’s 
eyes there would be an act of too confident 
community. It would be claiming a share 
in that too engrossing sleep. And so folks 
gather their friends about them. The vigil 
that among Roman Catholics means sitting 
up with the dead, among Protestants means 
sitting up with the living. 

The sums still expended upon the funeral 
festivities—though chiefly among Roman 
Catholics—are enormous. ‘The property of 





-the dead man is very frequently charged with 


an almost ruinous expenditure. Seventy or 
eighty pounds is often spent upon the 
single item of whisky. The neighbours are 
glutted. Every passing car is stopped and 
its occupants pressed to drink. For a full 
week there is a sodden carnival. 

The fees paid to priests are also very large. 
It is not uncommon to see ten or twelve in 
attendance ; and every reverend labourer is 
held worthy of his hire. 

In the old days—indeed till within the 
last two or three years—a small farmer would 
hardly pay less than five pounds for the cele- 
bration of his daughter’s wedding. I know 
of one case where a very rich tradesman, 
whose three daughters were married on the 
same day, divided fifteen hundred pounds 
among the six parochial clergy. The bishops, 
many of them at least, are trying to enforce 
something like conformity and moderation 
in these religious taxes. 

At the funeral (there was a like wedding 
custom once) the neighbours gather round 
to see their quiet friend put to bed. 

There is a proverbial phrase which mea- 
sures the discharge of mortuary duties. It 
is like a neighbour to walk to the church. 
It is like a good neighbour to stay to see 
one’s late fellow townsman shown into his 
little downstairs chamber and a light cover- 
lid of earth spread over him. 

No coffin so forlorn but a few poor folk 
will stand by it and show the good neigh- 
bourliness of humanity. 

So I waited and saw the long black train 
creep up the hill. 

When the procession had advanced into 

the churchyard, I saw that it was led by a 
clergyman. Recognising at once that he 
had had relations with the dead, I stepped 
forward and asked him to assist in reading 
the burial service. 
, But the parson declined—shortly and de- 
cisively—and I saw that he was offended. 
* Was anything wrong?” I inquired. In a 
moment the truth was out. 

‘‘Why did you not come to receive the 
body?” he asked. “I set out to walk with 
it half-way, supposing that you would meet 
me at the boundary. But, as you did not 
come, I followed the whole distance.” 

*‘ Was there any need for that ?” I said. 

‘Surely there was,” he answered. “It is 
a lonely thing for a poor Protestant man to 
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come to be buried without a clergyman to 
walk beside him.” 

He had interrupted my due reading of the 
opening sentences, and now, refusing hos- 
pitality, he went away in a rage: indignant 
because I had infringed a kindly local cus- 
tom unknown elsewhere. This was hardly 
sweet reasonableness. 

But that phrase of his! Did ever man 
speak words so full of human hospitality ? 
Did ever man so naturally put himself in 
another’s place, when that place was the 
corpse’s? Such tender primal sympathy is 
not given to us men of Saxon blood. We 
cannot say those words of inevitable sim- 
plicity. They are—feeling and speech alike : 
rich compensation for large defect—the gift 
of the Celt. Once in a way a mother among 
us rises to their penetrating pity. I Have 
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heard of women who lay awake at night 
shuddering for their dead babies cradled be- 
neath the snow. I remember a lady who, 
under constraint of that physical communion, 
had her little child buried in unconsecrated 
ground, close beside a furnace. But in the 
mother’s case it is her own flesh that lies 
cold. Whereas that old parson—burly, 
brusque, not slow to wrath—was touched 
with the feelings of a stranger’s infirmity. 

Beyond a minute interest in a chaplain’s 
stipend of, perhaps, ten pounds a year, there 
was nothing between those two, clergyman 
and corpse, except human consanguinity. 
But how real that was, how close and kind! 

The old parson—a noted Gaelic scholar 
(there is much suggestion in that)—is dead 
now. May the earth lie light upon him for 
the sake of those gentle words. 


IF THEY HAD BEEN MUZZLED! 


By JOHN J. WALLER 


HE French, in common with most 

of the Continental peoples, have a 

mania for “decorations” of all 

kinds. We English are apt rather 

to despise such trifles; we aim at higher 
honours—knighthoods, baronetcies, peer- 
ages—than these of which rosettes and 
ribbons, crosses and cordons are the out- 
ward, and very often empty, sign. But 
the average Frenchman is as proud as a 
peacock when he is able to display a bit of 
silk in his buttonhole and be remarked as 
un monsieur decoré, as he walks along. ‘The 
decoration idea is inbred and fostered from 
school-boy days to old age, and when he is 
no more a special functionary in cocked hat 
and braided costume he is told off to carry 
the “orders ” upon a velvet cushion behind 
the hearse. Before he is able to read he 
may be signalled by his teacher, and, standing 
before his school-fellows, a silver croix 
@’honneur will be pinned upon his breast for 
early attendance or good conduct. Here 
the decoration is employed in its simple and 
purest form as the reward for true merit ; 
and if the same principle were applied 
through the whole range of orders bestowed 
in the real business of life, one might regard 


them with more respect; but in recent 
years so much laxity has marked the dis- 
tribution, so much favouritism has been 
displayed, and so many wearers of the red 
rosette have been involved in political and 
financial scandals that even the Legion of 
Honour has lost a great deal of its prestige. 
Meeting a monsieur decoré one always 
feels tempted to ask: ‘ Now I wonder what 
he did to deserve it? Did he purchase it 
(for even this has been p*oved possible), 
did he obtain it by political influence or 
personal favouritism, or did he really win it 
honourably by some signal act of bravery, of 
devotion to his country, or of charity towards 
his fellow men?” 

No such doubts need, however, disturb 
our minds regarding the decorated subjects 
to be dealt with in this article. It is not 
generally known that the fancy for conferring 
outward marks of honour has been extended 
to dogs in France. But such is the case, 
In no country in the world is so much 
sentimental regard shown for the canine 
tribe. In many cases an amount cf care 
and attention is shown which would be much 
better if it were devoted to the children who 
are so sorely needed to ensure the future of 
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‘* Brought him back to the bank” 


France. In the matter of the rewards 
bestowed upon the dogs noticed in this 
article, however, they are thoroughly merited 
and justifiable. There is neither favouritism 
nor false practices, nor have the decora- 
tions been obtained by undue influence or 
the help of the purse. We have before us 
the somewhat rare spectacle of honour being 
rendered where honour is due; of rosettes, 
and medals, and collars, fairly, honestly, and 
honourably won; by dogs it is true, mere 
quadrupeds, but yet works of the Creator, 
which have shown themselves capable of 
acts of faithfulness, of courage, of devotion, 
and, if I may use the term, of real chivalry, 
worthy of human beings. 

The French Society for the Protection 
of Animals, an institution with aims and 
objects similar to the English Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, conceived 
the idea of showing appreciation of these 
higher instincts of the canine tribe. In 1883 


_ the committee of the 
’ society announced its 
intention of bestowing 
a “collar of honour” 
upon all dogs which had 
performed acts of singu- 
lar devotion or contri- 
buted to the saving of 
life. The collier d’honneur 
does not take any special 
form. A nickel - plated 
clasp is usually selected, 
one of such size and 
weight as will suit the 
—- recipient, and an inscrip- 
tion is made to record 
the particular act for 
which it is accorded. 
Since 1883 thirteen dogs 
have been decorated in 
this way. A number of them are 
dead by this time, and in other cases 
the owners are no longer to be found, 
scattered as they are all over the 
country. But by the courteous assist- 
ance of the officers of the Suciety and the 
help of those owners whom I have been 
able to find, it is possible to communicate 
some interesting particulars. To commence 
with, the last dog decorated, a fine New- 
foundland named Sultan, may, I think, be 
taken as the most magnificent type of a 
life-saving dog that ever trod the grour.d. I 
have had an interview with him, and append 
a “snap-shot” of his portrait. It scarcely 
does him justice, for he is acknowledged to 
be the finest specimen of his race as well as 
the most noble animal-character existing in 
the French capital at this moment. 

Sultan is a true Parisian. He was born 
on April 1, 1892, so that he is now five 
years of age. His first owner was Monsieur 
Dolé, who lived at 14 Rue Mazet, and who 
began to teach him good manners as soon 
as he could walk. He has always been the 
joy of the children of the quarter in which 
he may have lived, for he has changed his 
home several times since his birth, and ata 
sign from his master he has ever been ready 
to perform acts of courage. He was only a 
year old when one day his master saw two 
policemen running after a thief in the Rue 
Rondée des Arts, but they were unable to 
catch him. At the word “after him” from 
M. Dolé, Sultan bounded away, caught the 
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thief, and held him by the leg until the 
“agents” could get up with him. 

About two months later Sultan saw a 
policeman struggling with a man he had 
just arrested upon a charge of murder in the 
Rue Dauphine. The assassin had his knife 
held aloft ready to strike the officer, when 
the noble animal sprang at his throat, rolled 
him over on the ground, and held him there 
until help arrived. 

Towards the end of 1893 Sultan was walk- 
ing with his master on the banks of the River 
Marne at St. Maurice, Charenton, when a 
child, eleven years of age, fell into the water. 
Without hesitating or waiting for “ orders ” 
this true Sultan flew to the rescue, jumped 
into the river, and brought the child safely 
to shore. 

On April 9, 1894, Sultan accomplished 
a still more remarkable feat, and without 
doubt the most difficult of all—that of saving 
a full-grown person from drowning. It was 
a case of one of those unfortunates who 
almost daily throw themselves into the 
Seine to be rid of the cares and troubles of 
this life. The man jumped into the river 
from the parapet of the Pont Neuf, where 
the current is strong and the water deep. 
Sultan, who was a witness of this attempt 
at suicide, ran down the way which leads to 
the steamboat station at this point, and 
selecting with remarkable skill his point for 
jumping into the water, caught the man just 
as he was passing, and whether he would or 
no, brought him back to the bank. After 
this, the would-be suicide promised faithfully 
not to make any further attempts against his 
own life. 

From 1895 until a few weeks ago, Sultan 
belonged to Mr. A. Didier, a publisher of 
the Rue Pont de Lodi, who was for a great 
many years the travelling agent of Blondin. 
During this period the dog performed many 
other little acts of devotion worthy of any 
human being. 
of the Countess Foucher de Careil, who is 
exceedingly proud of her big treasure. 

The collier d’honneur which was placed 
round the neck of Sultan by order of the 
Committee of the Society of Cruelty to 
Animals, is a very handsome and massive 
steel collar with clasp and padlock, made 
and presented by M. Tachot, the dogs’ 
tailor cf the Palais Royal. ‘ This collar,” 
says the ofticial note of the Society’s annual 
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report, ‘‘indicates that, in this assembly, 
where sO many men are recompensed for 
having merited by their animality, Sultan 
has, on his side, merited of humanity.” 
With this sentiment, all those who read of 
the performances of this magnificent animal 
will heartily agree. 

One regrets that one is not able to give 
as complete an account of the acts of all the 
dogs which have won this recompense since 
its institution. I can but mention the earlier 
cases. In 1883, the reward was awarded 
to a water-spaniel named Black, belor gi1g 
to a bathing-master named Lassalle, of 
Biarritz. Black went out with a lifeboat 
crew and succeeded in saving, and helping 
to save, several sailors from a wreck. In 
1885, three dogs received the collar, all for 
saving children from drowning: a New- 
foundland belonging to M. Dulhu of Paris ; 
Tom, a dog belonging to M. Cautree, of 
Dieppe, and Turc, belonging to M. Lamané, 
of Paris. 

An Arab greyhound named Rosail, and 
another Newfoundland called Taia both 
earned collars in 1886 for remarkable acts. 
Rosail rescued a little girl from a wild 
boar which had attacked her in the forest of 
St. Vincent, and which would have killed 
and devoured her had it not been for this 
timely succour. Taia performed a similar 
act in saving the brother of this little girl. 
He also had been pursued by a boar in the 
forest, and in order to escape from it he 
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threw himself into a pond which was swarm- 
ing with aquatic plants. Taia came up 
just in time to drive away the boar, and then 
he jumped into the pond and rescued the 
boy, who was on the point of drowning. 
Both these dogs belonged to M. Roger Per- 
martin, of Dux, in the Lundes district, and 
they were both likewise recompensed by the 
French “Société de Sauvetage,” or Life- 
saving Society. 

Two collars of honour were bestowed in 
1888; one upon the dog of a postman, 
named Isidore Caillez, of Haorincourt, in 
the Pas de Calais, for saving a child from 
drowning, and the other upon a Newfound- 
land named Pataud for having rescued 
his mistress, Mme. Brunot, of Paris, from 
the hands of a burglar, who would otherwise 
doubtless have murdered her. As it was, 


‘* Dragged me towards the staircase ” 








Pataud held the would-be assassin until help 
arrived. 

Bacchus, a Bordeaux mastiff, earned his 
decoration by quite original acts of cour- 
age. His speciality was to stop runaway 
horses, and he did this so successfully that 
he not only prevented many animals from 
killing themselves, but saved several persons 
from serious injury and perhaps death. The 
moment Bacchus saw a horse which had 
bolted he would jump at the bridle near the 
bit and hang there. ‘The horse was generally 
so surprised or frightened that he stopped in 
his mad career almost immediately. Bacchus, 
who earned the collar in 1890, belonged to 
M. Biron, of Paris. 

The only English dog which has been 
awarded this recompense of the society is 
Rob, belonging to Mr. Lamb, an inspector 
of public vehicles, in 
London. Rob saved 
a child from a fire in 
the most courageous 
manner. In the same 
year (1891) a fine St. 
Bernard, Tom, belong- 
ing to M. Auguste Viar- 
dot, of Paris, received 
the collar for saving an 
old man, named Guille- 
min, of sixty-nine from 
drowning. The rescue 
was all the more remark- 
able from the fact that 
the man had thrown 
himself into the Canal 
St. Martin with the idea 
of committing suicide, 
and he combated the 
efforts of the dog to 
bring him back to shore 
until his strength gave 
out. It was only when 
Guillemin began to sink 
that brave Tom _ was 

able to get his own 

way and rescue the 
unfortunate old man. 

This act of canine de- 

votion was performed 

on July 17, 1890. 

Another very clever 
dog was also decorated 
by the Society in the 
same year,1891. This 
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** Left starving, with the dog its only friend” 


was the bull-terrier Pip, whose portrait, 
with the collier @honneur, is here given. 
Mme. Veuve Brisson, its owner, now living 
at Champigny-sur-Marne, sends me a most 
interesting account of Pip’s history, and it 
is so characteristic of a Frenchwoman and 
her love for dogs that I reproduce it almost 
in extenso. 

“We bought our little dog Pip in May 
1890, when she was seven months old. She 
came from a father and mother which had 
won prizes at exhibitions, but when we got 
her she was almost dead with a skin disease. 
But I took great care of her, gave her warm 
barége baths, and rubbed her with a pomade 
of powdered sulphur and olive oil, which I 
made myself. After two months my poor 
beast had recovered her beauty, and not a 
hair was wanting. I nourished her upon 
cooked lean meat, and from time to time 
gave her black coffee with sugar, which is 
very good for dogs! I never trained her 
as a watch dog, but this was quite natural 
to her, because when a short time before a 
robbery, in which she distinguished herself, 
we had some plumbers in the garden and 


she evidently scented evil-doers, for she 
barked at them furiously, and we had to 
chain her up to permit them to do their 
work. 

“ Here are the details of the robbery of 
the 6th of March 1891. At two o'clock 
in the morning my husband and myself were 
awakened by the barking of Pip. She slept 
in my room, and she grew furious whilst 
waiting for the door of the bedroom to be 
opened. Then she began running up and 
down the stairs, and when I made no move 
to descend she came and pulled with her 
teeth at my skirt, and dragged me towards 
the staircase. When she thought she had 
made me understand she rushed away in 
pursuit of the thieves who had been in the 
house, and who fled upon hearing the dog. 
Following the dog downstairs, she led us to 
a ladder which had been placed against the 
high garden-wall. This she could not mount, 
and she began biting at the steps, which 
were covered with blood. ‘Thus were our 
lives saved by Pip, who at that time was 
seventeen months old and weighed just 
twenty-two pounds! It is almost certain 
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that without her aid we should both of us 
have been murdered in our room. In 
the opinion of the police and of our- 
selves the plumbers were the persons 
who effected an entrance to our house, 
and eleven of them were subsequently 
arrested.” 

Since 1894, no colliers dhonneur have 
been granted, but several have merited it 
during the past twelve months. ‘The most 
notable case is that of the French poodle 
Médor which displayed so much affection 
for the child-martyr Little Peter so cruelly 
beaten to death by his inhuman father. The 
case is fresh in memory of how a house- 
painter named Grégoire, married a second 
time to a woman with children, maltreated 
the little two-year-old boy of his first wife— 
burned it with hot irons, cut its arms and 
body with sharp instruments, and beat it 
black and blue ; how it was left starving in 
a corner in a wooden box, with the dog at 
its feet as its only friend and companion, 
and how finally Grégoire left it in a passage 
on a cold winter’s night to die of hunger and 
starvation. The poor little fellow was found 
whilst still alive and taken to the hospital. 
He only pronounced three words before he 
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died: “ Papa, mamma, /ou-tou.” Tou-tou 
is the French for bow-wow. ‘Thus in his 
last moments the boy remembered the dog- 
friend which had licked his burning wounds, 
and soothed him in his sufferings. When 
the monster Grégoire was arrested “ tou-tou” 
was found sitting in the box which had 
served aas bed for Little Peter, and when 
the detectives attempted to get possession 
of it he flew at them inafury. Subsequently, 
during the process peculiar to France, of 
“ reconstituting the crime” at the residence, 
Médor (who, in the meantime had been 
confined to a stable close by) got admittance 
in some way or other to the apartment, and 
whilst the juge d’instruci.on was question- 
ing the prisoners, the dog went whining 
all over the rooms in search of his little 
friend. Naturally a large number of per- 
sons applied to be entrusted with the 
charge of Médor, but the chief detec- 
tive gave him to the proprietor of the 
house in which this terrible crime against 
innocent and helpless childhood was com- 
mitted. 

Another pathetic case of dog-devotion, 
worthy of a collar of honour, came to my 
notice a week or two ago, and I have taken 
the trouble thoroughly to investigate it. An 
old lady of seventy, named Madame Perré, 
died in the Rue Abbe-Grégoire. She had 
lived there for some time with a little 
terrier named Lili as her only companion. 
When the dog fully realised that her mistress 
was dead, she displayed signs of terrible 
distress ; she placed herself at the foot of 
the bed where the body was laid out, and 
cried continually in the most lamentable 
way. For twenty-four hours she never left 
her place, and then when the undertaker’s 
men came to place the body in the coffin, 
Lili went mad with fury and would have 
bitten them had she not been taken away. 
Just as the funeral cortége was starting, 
however, Lili escaped from her bondage, 
and placing herself beneath the hearse, she 
followed it to the Church of Notre Dame 
and then all the way to the last resting-place 
of her mistress at the cemetery, uttering 
plaintive cries every now and then as signs 
of her mourning. 

Let me conclude by mentioning the latest 
case of canine cunning brought to the 
notice of the Society, as worthy of its recog- 
nition. This story is also well authenticated. 
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A charwoman, named Héloise Miedant, 
living in the Rue Vercingétorix, went out to 
do some washing at a neighbouring /avoir. 
She had not been at work there ten minutes 
before her little dog Bijou (of no great 
marketable value and of no particular breed) 
came running in and began to pull at her 
skirts. The sight of Bijou astonished 
her, as she had locked him safely in her 
room. Shé left her work at once and 
followed the intelligent little beast to the 
apartment, the door of which she found 
open. Just as she was about to enter, an 
individual came out, knocked her senseless 
with a fearful blow on the head, and rushed 
downstairs. The concierge at the main 
doorway tried to stop the ruffian, and 
shouted, “Stop thief!” but he got away, and 
might have escaped altogether had it not 
been for Bijou running at his heels. He 
had not proceeded far before the dog seized 
him by the calf of the leg and held there so 
tightly that he brought the burglar to the 
ground shrieking with pain. Then a crowd 
gathered, the police arrived, and the man 
was taken to the police-station. There he 
was identified as a_ ticket-of-leave man 
and a very dangerous character, named 
Maurice Vallaud, and in his _ pockets 
were found 150 frs. the savings of Mme. 
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Miedant, and all her little bits of jewel- 
lery. Surely Bijou also deserves a collier 
@ honneur, 
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By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, Auruor oF “JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER,” 


‘*THeE YEARS THAT THE LocuUST HATH EATEN, 


CHAPTER XV 


HE post had come in. Tom had 

read Tonina’s letter with stormy 

face, and had gone out without 

a word to Katherine. She had 

scarcely noticed him. ‘Tom ‘was of little 

account beside the disaster in her own 

life. Franklin did not love her. Like a 

knell the words tolled in her brain: “ He 

does not love me! He does not love 
me!” 

She could think of nothing else; she 

hardly felt the pain of it. An aching 

emptiness in her heart was all that remained 


Wes 
of the agony with which she had struggled 
through the night. The strong pitilessness 
of nature had overtaken her. Katherine 
knew herself to be a woman, with a woman’s 
heart, and a woman’s need, and a woman’s 
denial. Everything was over for her. She 
had wrestled with the great god, Love, and 
had not prevailed; and to the end of her 
days she would go haltingly on the shrunk 
sinew where the divine had touched her. 
She felt no regret at her own self-betrayal. 
A few months before she might have been 
shamed at the thought of having given love 
unsought. ‘To-day, larger and freer, her 
nature stood proudly unabashed. ‘There 
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was no wrong in loving. In sending her 
heart out to greet its mate she had broken 
no commandment. “ Thou shalt not con- 
fess thy love,” had been written for the 
smaller woman whom conventions ruled. 
Katherine obeyed a higher law-giver ; and 
while the woman in her shrank, wounded by 
the man’s scorn of herself, the greater nature 
crowned itself with its pain and triumphed. 
He was, and always would be her beloved. 
Gentle thoughts of him silenced the tolling 
words. She cried softly to herself for her 
great pain and her great pride. 

But she could not afford to weep over 
unseen eternal things when things seen and 
temporal needed her. At Great Lowlands 
the wheels of life stood still unless she set 
them in motion. She must send the men 
to hoe the turnip-field; the cows must be 
turned into the home-meadows. There were 
tomatoes to be picked, and she must go into 
the hot-houses, and transfer the pollen from 
plant to plant. Katherine had found out 
that she must take the place of bee and 
butterfly if she would have a good yield of 
“love-apples,” as Martha called them. So 
every morning, camel-hair brush in hand, 
she went to the tomato frames and took the 
pollen from one flower to another. That 
year the tomatoes at Great Lowlands had 
repaid her royally. Well, there was work 
before her; but first she must see her 
mother and give her the plans for the day—- 
a task she always dreaded, and went through 
grudgingly and of necessity. Mrs. Fleming’s 
invalidism and petulance were trying enough, 
and it was only lately that Katherine had 
seen any reason for consulting her mother in 
the work of the farm. But she was learning 
to respect her position as head of the house, 
and to bear patiently with her fretfulness. 
To-day she gave her a _ new tenderness. 
Her mother had loved, and been loved, and 
had lost her lover ; and a woman who had 
felt so much demanded all the gentleness 
and pity of life. 

Katherine was very soft in her manner 
this morning. Mrs. Fleming forgot to be 
irritable in wondering at the change in her. 
Between the Katherine of yesterday and the 
Katherine of to-day there seemed to be a 
great gulf fixed; and Mrs. Fleming was 
curious to know what had happened. 

With the tactlessness that was at the root 
of her troubles with her daughter, she began 





to question Katherine about her journey to 
town, Mark’s wife, the people she had met. 
Katherine’s thoughts swung back to Franklin. 
She answered brusquely, and Mrs. Fleming 
sighed over the unsatisfactoriness of mother- 
hood. 

*“T am not clever like you, Katherine,” 
she said plaintively, ‘‘ but Iam your mother, 
and I think there should be confidence 
between mother and child.” 

“I think so too,” said Katherine, shortly. 
“ Mother, why has there been so little con- 
fidence between us?” she added more gently. 
‘TI know nothing of your life with father. 
You never talk of him. Were you very 
happy with him? Did you love him very 
much ?” 

Mrs. Fleming looked at her daughter in 
surprise. For the first time she realised that 
the child had grown into a woman. A faded 
blush showed on her cheek as she answered. 

“He was very good to me. I would 
have been happy with him, only 

“Only what ? ” said Katherine, pitilessly. 

“Only I had loved some one else 
before.” 

* And why didn’t you marry the one you 
loved ?” 

Mrs. Fleming shrank away from Kathe- 
rine’s eyes, and twisted her hands together. 
*©T don’t know why you should catechise 
me like this I am sure, Katherine,” she said 
nervously. 

“Tam not catechising,” said Katherine ; 
“only it is always interesting to know why 
people marry each other, or why they don’t. 
It seems to be the one subject in life that 
does not lose its interest,” she added, wist- 
fully. 

*‘T was very fond of Colonel Jacob,” said 
Mrs. Fleming, “ and I thought he was fond 
of me. We were good friends, and every 
day I thought he would ask me to marry 
him. But he never did. Then when I had 
married your father, Colonel Jacob told me 
he had always loved me.” 

“ Why didn’t he tell you that before ? ” 

‘‘Qh, Katherine, how can I tell? Men 
are so strange. They like a woman and 
don’t find out that they love her till she 

marries some one else.” 

“TI wonder——” said Katherine, quickly. 
She checked herself, but there came a sudden 
light to her eyes. She had seen a rift in the 
cloud, and beyond had caught a glimpse of 
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blue sky. If this were true it might be that 
Franklin loved her after all. The thought 
shone with a bright and shining light, but 
she shrouded it in homespun common- 


place. 
“TIT wonder what became of Colonel 
Jacob ?” 


“Tt was a great blow to him,” said Mrs. 
Fleming, sentimentally. ‘ He never married. 
He went abroad, and I have not heard of 
him for years.” 

“* Mother, do you love him now?” 

Mrs. Fleming’s eye faltered 
before Katherine’s direct 
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child, what strange questions you ask,” she 
quavered. “It is thirty years since we met, 
and so many things have happened. I 
should scarcely call it love, and yet P 

A weak little tear hung on Mrs. Fleming’s 
eyelashes. Katherine saw it, and stooped 
down and kissed her. 

Poor little mother!” she said, softly. 

“Oh, Katherine,” Mrs. Fleming sobbed, 
‘‘be thankful that you don’t know what it 
is to be fond of any one. After all these 
years the pain is as great as it was in the 








gaze. Her hands trem- 
bled as they smoothed 

the pleats of her 
gown. 


“ Really, my 













‘‘T am not clever like you, Katherine” 


beginning.” She wiped her eyes hurriedly. 


“ And yet I married your tather.” 

“That was wrong,” said Katherine, stoutly. 
“ That was where you were wrong. ‘There 
would have been no pain if you had had the 
right to love him still.” 

“TI was so lonely. And I thought he 
didn’t love me, Katherine. But I think 
your father guessed there was some one 


else. That was why he made that strange 
will.” 

‘Poor little mother,’ Katherine said 
again. 


She kissed her, with a sudden comprehen- 
sion of the long pain borne in silence these 
thirty years. How hard life was for women! 
Would it be so with her? The hungry 


longing for love denied growing and growing, 
until desperate she stayed her heart on a 
mockery of love! 

Her face was haggard when she went 
from the room, but her heart was more 
pitiful and tender towards her mother than 
it had ever been. There was a new respect, 
too, in her thoughts. Only a strong woman 
could have suffered in silence. She marvelled 
at the contradictions of our manifold nature. 
Here was a woman, ruffled by the lightest 
breeze of disappointment, who had _ stood 
unbending under a tempestuous fury of grief. 
Katherine had not thought before that the 
tree swaying lightly in the breeze lays im- 
movable roots deep down about the earth. 

Going from the room she met Tom. The 
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careless good-humour of his face was clouded. 
His eyes were dark. He scowled as he saw 
her, and stopped. 

“ Look here, Kit, I’ve told Peggy I won't 
marry her; I wouldn’t, not if there was not 
another woman in the world. Tonina has 
thrown me off, and that’s all your confounded 
meddling has done.” 

“Oh, Tom! but you must marry Peggy 
now. You can’t 

“JT tell you I won’t, so there! 
let me go, will you?” 

He pushed her aside roughly, and Kathe- 
rine could not keep him. She stood where 
he had left her, thinking of the future. The 
blow would break Peggy’s heart. 

But it was impossible. Tom could not 
be so base. He must keep faith with the 
girl. Oh, it was horrible to think that he 
could desert Peggy—that he could be heart- 
less. She had no cause to be proud of her 
brothers, she felt. Mark had been faithless 
to the peopl.’s cause, Tom to his sweetheart. 
It was all the more needful, then, for her to 
be true to both. Yet Peggy had blamed 
her for Tom’s faithlessness, saying she had 
cared more for the farm than for Tom. 

Katherine shuddered as she thought, but 
she knew it was true. If she could live that 
year over again she would act differently, she 
said now humbly. She had saved Great Low- 
lands, but what would that profit if Tom had 
lost his soul ? 

With her heart heavy within her she went 
out to give her orders for the day’s work. 
Then, as usual, she walked on to the green- 
houses. But the sight of the fruit reddening 
among the green leaves gave her no pleasure. 
In each love-apple she saw Peggy’s bleeding 
heart. At last she threw down her brush, 
and ran into the yard. She would go to 
Peggy to comfort her. 

It was raining heavily, but she was used 
to being out in all weathers. Walking 
quickly she crossed the green, which looked 
bedraggled and untidy in the damp. Autumn 
had come, and already the leaves were fall- 
ing. The coloured discs, that in the sun- 
shine had patterned the grass with a bright 
mosaic, were curled up now, and grey and 
sodden. 

The rushes in the pond were battered 
down, broken by wind and rain. The 
pollard willows that edged the water lifted 
yellowing rods to the clouds. Here and 
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there a faded leaf showed. The flame of the 
burning bushes glowed in the distance through 
thinning foliage. 

The houses stood round the green, forlorn 
in aspect, and the ceaseless fall of the rain 
beat on Katherine’s ears with a sound of 
weeping. Nature had embodied her mood. 
Her heart had bidden good-bye to summer. 

She remembered the day when she had 
come back to Plimpton, and had seen the 
green in all the glory of the May sunshine. 
She had crossed it with merry feet that 
stepped to the tune of Peggy’s laughter. It 
was Peggy who had led her back to health 
and the joy of living, and now . 

She looked back with wonder at the 
bitterness with which she had renounced 
her London life for life at Great Lowlands. 
Now it seemed she had made much ado 
about nothing. What had there been to 
grieve for? She had given up her ambitions, 
and to-day ambition was a worthless thing. 
The pain of life was heavy on her; she bore 
a double burden of grief; and Peggy’s burden 
was heavier than her own. She saw that 
not what was without the man could touch 
life, but that which was within. Fame, 
success, money—the world’s triad of good— 
could not make up the main account. Life, 
death, love—God’s Trinity—alone counted 
in the sum of eternal things. 

The churchyard gate stood open. She 
could see the new, red earth of Collop’s 
bed where he had lain two days already. 
“ Already!” But she had lived years since 
she had listened to the rector’s reading of the 
burial office, with Susan Parkin’s boys stand- 
ing open-mouthed watching, and Martha’s 
thoughts wandering from her old man to 
them. Katherine remembered Susan Parkin’s 
words that there would soon be a corpse at 
Great Lowlands, and she shivered as she 
passed. 

She shook off the uncanny remembrance. 
Her mother was not likely to die at fifty, 
and as for herself and Tom they were surely 
strong enough. 

She herself was so strong that though her 
heart was wounded to death she would live 
as if she had never known that bitter 
yesterday. She hurried towards Peggy’s 
cottage. It was a tiny place; two rooms 
and an attic served for parlour, kitchen, and 
bedroom. Inside, it was evident that the 
tenant’s tastes were not exclusively horsey. 
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An oak dresser stood in the kitchen, and 
some old oak chairs were ranged round the 
distempered walls. A Henry VII. table, 
stained with age, made a shadow on the red 
brick floor. A bowlful of copper leaves 
stood on it. The only picture in the room 
—Watts’s “ Love and Death”—was curiously 
modern. Blue plates and dishes in a rack 
ornamented the opposite wall. Over the 
chimney-piece was a collection of pewter 
mugs in a frame of riding whips. Everything 
in the room was very clean, as Katherine 
noticed when she looked in. 

Peggy was not here, but Katherine found 
her in the parlour. 

The furnishings in this room were as 
simple as those in the kitchen, but there 
were more pictures. Botticelli’s “ Spring,” 
with its wonderful atmosphere of flower- 
crowned happiness, struck a crude contrast 
with the “ Iphigenia ” opposite. 

Peggy was on her knees, rubbing the 
brass fender. She lifted a hot red face to 
meet Katherine’s surprised eyes. 


“Cleaning day,” she said tersely. ‘Sit 
down. We can talk while I polish the 
tongs.” 


“They look bright enough,” said Kathe- 
rine, relieved to see that Peggy was not 
fretting at Tom’s desertion. 

“ H’m!” Peggy grunted, looking at them 
critically ; “well, yes. But, you see, an extra 
rub or two now means a few more shillings 
when they are sold.” 

“Oh, Peggy! you would never sell those 
lovely old tongs ?” 

“You never know what you would do,” 
said Peggy. 

“‘ [f—if you want some money,” Katherine 
began. 

Peggy let the tongs fall to the floor with a 
rattle, and stood up, resting her hands upon 
her hips. Her manner was unconcerned, 
but there was a hunted look in her eyes. 

“Don’t be stupid, Kit. If I wanted to 
borrow I wouldn’t beat about the bush. I’d 
ask you at once.” 

“T—J_-knew Tom had been here,” 
Katherine stammered. “It struck me—I 
thought you would wish to go away—for a 
while.” 

Peggy smiled grimly. 

‘So you thought that too. Tom hinted 
that I might clear out of Plimpton alto- 
gether.” 
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“T didn’t mean that. I thought —-there’s 
your uncle is 

Katherine did not know how to meet 
Peggy’s mood. 

“Uncle Jacob? No, thank you!” Peggy 
shrugged her shoulders. 

The name pricked Katherine’s memory. 
“Uncle Jacob?” she ectioed. 

“ Yes; Colonel Jacob, The Moat, Chester; 
that’s his address. Can you remember it, 
do you think, now I have gratified your 
curiosity ?” 

“Peggy, you don’t treat me well,” said 
Katherine reproachfully. “You mustn’t 
think I’ve not tried to help you. I did my 
best with Tonina, and I thought I had suc- 
ceeded. And now Tom is so worthless you 
mustn’t punish me for his fault. We can 
still be friends. You must let me help 
you.” 

“ Thanks,” said Peggy airily. ‘For the 
future I shall manage by myself. There is 
no help for any one of us but in our- 
selves.” 

Round her mouth the muscles grew 
strained and hard. The hunted look in her 
eyes deepened. Seeing her, Katherine’s eyes 
filled. 

‘“‘T would have helped you,” she said 
helplessly. ‘I know what you must feel. 
Oh, Peggy!” 

She broke down, but Peggy stood tear- 
less, looking at her with a set, immovable 
smile. 

“I imagine Tom needs your help more 
than I do,” she said coolly. “Kit, you 
might have saved this.” 

“ T know, I know,” said Katherine humbly. 
‘“‘ If only I had seen in time.” 

“It may not be too late for Tom,” said 
Peggy meditatively. “He thought all the 
world of you once, and he is easily led; 
only I was not the right person. Kit, you 
ought to do something for him.” 

‘“T shall help him more now,” said 
Katherine. “And perhaps—in the end— 
everything will come right.” 

“ T wonder ” said Peggy. 

Her glance travelled about the room. 
Suddenly she twisted round to Katherine. 
There was a wistful note in her voice. 

“It’s a jolly little crib, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s a dear little house,” Katherine said 
warmly. 

“T have been very happy in it,” said 
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Peggy, “but now T think I should be 
lonely.” 

“You were not lonely before,” Katherine 
said. 

“ Good gracious, child. When were you 
born?” said Peggy briskly. ‘Don’t you 
know that a woman who loves is never 
lonely? It is only when she knows her love 
is hopeless that the loneliness eats into her 
life.” 

The brisk manner made the words pathetic. 
Katherine caught her breath with a sob. 
Was this tragedy in every woman’s life? 
Must the love sown in pain be reaped not 
by life, but by death ? 

Back to her mind came the voice of the 
rector reading the burial service : 


‘Tt is sown in dishonour, it is raised in 
glory: it is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power: it is sown a natural body, it is raised 
a spiritual body. .... That was not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is natural ; 
and afterward that which is spiritual. The 
first man is of the earth, earthy ; the second 
man is the Lord from heaven.” 


The words carried a confused meaning, 
seeming to answer her question, but vaguely 
and in a way she hardly understood. Per- 
haps, after all, there might be some glad 





sequel to the love that never found its earthly 
close—some harvest-time for the sowers. 


“ He that goeth forth and weepeth, bear- 
ing precious seed, doubtless shall come 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him.” 


The words followed her thoughts as if in 
natural sequence, but they were silenced by 
Peggy’s voice. 

“*] didn’t think it would have cost me so 
much to leave the little house. It seems to 
have grown part of me.” 

Katherine’s mind came leaping back to 
the conversation. It had wandered far in 
the moment between the two remarks. 

“It is part of you,” she said. “ You have 
made it just like yourself.” 

*T don’t see that any way.” 

«Oh, yes, it is fine and true and simple. 
And I like the hint of sacrifice in that pic- 
ture of Iphigenia. 

*T should wish you to have that when I 
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‘* Hillo, Brace!” said Franklin, rousing himself, ‘‘ how are things going ?” 
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leave Plimpton,” said Peggy quickly. “ By 
the way,” she went on, “if you loved any 
one, and could only save him from re- 
proach by sacrificing yourself, would you 
do it?” 

“T don’t know,” said Katherine doubt- 
fully ; “ I should like to of course.” 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friend,” Peggy 
said slowly, half to herself. ‘* But there is a 
moral death that is worse than the physicai. 
Ought one to lay down 
one’s life to save one’s 
friend from that ?” 

“If one were strong 
enough,” said Katherine. 

“ That is it! It is all 
a question of strength.” 

“Peggy, you are 
strong,” Katherine 
burst out. “ You are 
bearing this splendidly. 
I always knew you would 
find your true self.” 

“Strength is some- 
times only despair,” said 
Peggy dreamily. Then 
she roused herself. 
“ Well, I might as well 
go on with my work.” 
She took up the tongs 
again. “We settled, 
didn’t we, that sacrifice 
was the greatest thing 
in life ?” 

She was rubbing the 
brass while she spoke. 

“No,” said Katherine, 
“ love is greater.” 

Peggy laughed mirthlessly. “ love means 
sacrifice. And you think I had better sacri- 
fice myself by leaving Plimpton ?” 

“I think you would be better away,” said 
Katherine slowly. ‘It would be better for 
us all. And—and—Peggy,” she hesitated, 
“did it ever occur to you that love sown in 
dishonour may be raised in glory?” 

Peggy stopped her work and stared at 
Katherine. 

‘ T don’t understand that,” she said. 

“ And I don’t,” said Katherine, “ but it 
seems somehow true. The thing we lose, 
that the earth claims, is only that part of 
love that belongs to the earth. ‘There is a 


part of it that lives. ‘The first is of the 
XXVI—38 
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‘*She was rubbing the brass while she spoke” 


earth, earthy; the second is the Lord from 
heaven.’ ” 

“ Good gracious! I never heard you talk 
like that before,” said Peggy. 

“TI used to think like that once,” said 
Katherine, ‘‘ and somehow one goes back to 
it when one feels deeply.” 

‘“‘ T wonder if there is any glory, any ‘ Lord 
from heaven’ in love like mine ?” said Peggy 


wistfully. 
“Oh, there must be!” Katherine ex- 
claimed. ‘“ The pain, and the disillusion, 


and the emptiness can’t be all that comes 
from the strongest thing that our hearts 
feel. There must be good to follow, some 
time.” 
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“ Remorse is a good thing,” said Peggy, 
as if weighing the subject. ‘“ The remorse 
that teaches you while it humbles you. Yes, 
it is a good thing to see where you have 
failed—but it is an awful thing to see that 
you have made another person fail. I 
think that is worse than any pain or shame 
that can come to oneself. Kit, how 
would you like to stand by helpless and 
see a person going to ruin, and know it 
was you who had shown him the way to 
ruin ?” 

“T wouldn’t stand by helpless,” said 
Katherine quickly. ‘I would do something 
to turn him out of his way.” 

Peggy shrugged hershoulders. ‘“ A dead 
woman will sometimes do that more easily 
than a living one. Kit, I feel horribly alive. 
I don’t think anything can kill me—not 
even this going away that tears me in 
pieces.” 

Katherine looked pitifully at her. ‘“ When 
do you intend to go?” 

“T shall know to-night,” Peggy answered 
vacantly. 

“Then I’ll come round and see you this 
evening—I must run off now.” 

Katherine rose, and stood hesitating. 
What more could she say to drive that 
hunted look from Peggy’s eyes? She stood 
before her in the same form she had always 
worn, but Katherine felt that the blithe and 
gladsome Peggy was dead. 

“ Kit,” Peggy said suddenly, “ you don’t 
despise me ?” 

“Why should I, Peggy, my dear ?” 

** Because 1 have made a mess of Tom’s 
life, as well as my own. I ought to have 
seen—I ought to have helped him. I was 
a brute to blame you, Kit. Tom would 
have tired of me any way. From the day 
Tonina came, he changed—and—and it was 
to keep him, that———” she turned away 
her face—‘ What a fool I was!” she 
laughed. 

Katherine could not bear the ring of pain 
in her voice. She walked quickly to the 
door and down the path from the cottage. 
At the gate she looked round and waved her 
hand. 

Peggy stood smiling, watching her. She 
waited at the door, debating some question 
with herself, and her face showed the strength 
of the struggle going on. 

She was not conscious of the wind that 


chilled her, or of the rain with its persistent 
beat on the roof. She saw nothing of the 
long country rvad, stretching away until it 
lost itself in the common that in the distance 
looked like a sea of mist. Her gaze fell 
heedlessly on the cottage roofs. The outer 
world did not exist for her any more. Her 
world was within. At last she shook her- 
self free of doubt, and her face became 
resolute. She lifted her eyes on tree and 
earth, and mist and rain, and she shivered 
in the cold, and turned back into the 
cottage. 

There she set herself again to cleaning 
and tidying till the whole place was fair and 
in order. Then she climbed to her bedroom 
slowly. There was not much to do in this 
room, but she was a long time there, touch- 
ing the things with caressing fingers, lingering 
over them, stroking them softly. ‘“ It would 
be easier to die than to go away!” she 
sobbed passionately. 

When she came down, she was dressed in 
her habit ; her face was pale under the stiff 
rim of her hat. 

She went into the kitchen, glancing up 
at the picture there: the closed door, 
the helplessness of love against death. 
“It is all wrong, all wrong,” she said 
aloud. ‘It is life that is helpless against 
love.” 

She went out taking her way to the stable. 
At the sound of her step, the horse turned 
his head and whinnied. 

A frightened look came into her eyes. 
She flung her arms ‘round his neck and 
leaned against him, sobbing. 

“Oh, Sambo! oh, my poor boy, I have 
to go away. And you will forget me, and 
find another mistress ; but I think Kit will 
take you. And Tom will think of me some- 
times when he sees you. Sambo, do you 
know it is our last ride?” 

Sambo turned his head and looked round 
at her, and Peggy wiped away her tears, half- 
laughing to think he understood. 

She saddled him herself, fastening buckle 
and strap with reckless, trembling fingers. 
With her own hands she fed him until, satis- 
fied, he scattered the corn she held to his 
mouth. She loitered pleasantly over her 
task, and even laughed when he nosed the 
food disdainfully. 

And when she rode through the gate the 
smile was still on her face. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


ALL the day following his journey from 
London Franklin’s thoughts went persistently 
back to Katherine and her confession. No 
woman had ever claimed his thoughts before. 
He had been the only child of a Dissenting 
minister, and had spent a motherless boy- 
hood buried in the books in his father’s 
library. Until he found work in the Labour 
Movement he had lived alone in a northern 
town, where he kept a second-hand book- 
seller’s shop, and cared little about the 
world beyond the bookshelves. 

Then had come a great dock-strike, and 
the cry of the starving dockers had been heard 
in the land, even in the bookseller’s den. 

Franklin could not silence the sound. 
Outside his door he saw the men standing 
stolid and silent, and, more significant still, 
pipeless. If he walked out he saw them 
grouped, hopeless, miserable, undaunted. 
They were the soldiers in the labour war—a 
war that slays its heroes though not a drop 
of blood be shed. Indoors he could not get 
away from the memory of the faces that 
lined the streets. ‘They whitened the pages 
of his books ; rugged and worn they looked 
at him from every cover. 

He came out from his shop to study these 
human books, and the study fascinated him. 
It led him into the homes of the people 
where women hid their sufferings, that men 
might fight the power that crushed them. 
He saw the strike from the worker’s point of 
view, and all his sympathy went with the 
dockers. 

He set up a soup kitchen; and during 
the hungry weeks that followed, he beggared 
himself to give food to the women and 
children. When his money was gone he 
sold his books, sending great boxes every 
week to the wholesale buyers. And so the 
people in his neighbourhood did not feel the 
worst bite of the struggle. 

He went hungry himself in the end; but 
what did that matter? The children smiled 
at him as they passed. 

When the war was over Franklin looked 
round at his empty book-shelves and the 
empty shelves of his cupboard. He was 
penniless. 

A pamphlet on strikes bridged him over 
the next weeks, and drew the attention of 
the labour world to him. He was already 
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known as a somewhat Quixotic partisan of 
the cause: the pamphlet showed him a 
thinker. He was offered a secretaryship in 
Battersea, and he went up to London. His 
education and enthusiasm made him a force, 
and attracted to him all the younger men, 
among them Mark Fleming. 

Perhaps it was owing to Franklin’s 
friendship that Mark remained so long in the 
movement. It was certainly to strengthen 
the weak knees that Franklin became his 
friend. And now Mark had left the cause, 
and all that their friendship had brought 
forth was this unwelcome confession from 
Mark’s sister. 

Franklin did not blame himself for it. 
He had showed the girl only the barest 
friendship—scarcely that indeed. 

He walked up and down his lodgings at 
Fareham, biting his moustache, and won- 
dering how in the world she had come to 
think he loved her. Why, only to look at 
their ages was enough to show the absurdity 
of the idea. He, a dry and crusted 
bachelor, and she an unformed girl, little 
better than a child. It was ridiculous on 
the face of it! And it was not even as if 
she was the sort of woman he admired. He 
liked the womanly woman: reticent, reserved, 
shy and dainty and clinging. Katherine 
was none of these. She was frankly un- 
reserved ; her attitude that of an indepen- 
dent boy who fancied he filled an important 
place in the world. She had none of the 
alluring mystery he admired; she was proud 
of her independence, and vaunted herself. 
How, in the name of all things, could an 
idea of his love have possessed her ? 

He paused in his walk, and stood drum- 
ming discontentedly on the window. 

It was market-day in Fareham, and he 
looked out on pavements crowded by 
country people who passed backward and 
forward before the stalls that filled the 
square. Thescene reminded him of Goodge 
Street. He seemed to be once more 
standing at the window of Mark’s lodgings, 
his heart full of pity for the girl weeping on the 
sofa. He remembered her passion, so like 
that of an angry child; she had not vaunted 
herself then. ‘The sound of her crying was 
in his ears. He turned round, half expecting 
to see a girl huddled up on the sofa. Then 
he laughed gloomily, conscious of a softer 
feeling stirring him. 
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“ Poor little thing!” he said to himself. 

She had cried then over her fallen am- 
bitions ; would she be crying now over her 
fallen hopes? She had thought he loved 
her! 

The idea made him uncomfortable. He 
was honestly sorry for the girl; but what 
could he do? A man can’t compel his 
love! Perhaps, after all, she would not be 
making herself miserable about him. Thank 
heaven! at the farm she would not have 
much time for moping. ‘There was too 
much to do—fruit to be picked, cows to be 
milked. By the way, how sweet and dainty 
she had looked that day driving the cows 
across the field. She had not looked like a 
strong-minded woman then. Yes, she was 
probably hard at work; the old cowman 
was dead, she would have more to do than 
ever. 

The thought of Collop took him back to 
his talk with her in Collop’s cottage. Once 
more he looked through the window, and 
saw the girl sitting lonely in the shadowy 
kitchen, the puppy pressed to her cheek, 
her eyes dim with a yearning like awakening 
mother-love. Pshaw! that could not be the 
true Katherine, the girl he had called un- 
womanly, who was not soft and gentle. 
The real Katherine was a quite different 
person. How had he seen her last ? 

At this question there came before him 
the picture of an artificially lighted room, 
and women and men as artificial as the 
light; and standing among them a girl 
straight and tall, with the fresh air all about 
her, and the sun burnt red on her cheeks, 
claiming as friend the shabbiest man in the 
room. Yes, this was the fearless, frank 
Katherine of whom he disapproved. At the 
last word he stopped. How could he dis- 
approve of her for the warmth of that 
generous greeting, for the frankness that set 
her miles away from those simpering dolls ? 
She had been the only true woman of them 
all, the only one who had a heart and was 
not ashamed to show it. And it was this 
brave heart that he had disdained. 

Franklin frowned ; then he swung himself 
back into a protest against the position in 
which she had placed him. 

Hang itall! If a man loved a woman 
wouldn’t he tell her so? If he were silent 
couldn’t she understand that he did not 
love her? No woman had a right to force 


a man into a position in which he must look 
foolish, if not ungenerous. And she had 
forced him into this position, and—how in 
the world could he meet her or any of her 
friends again ? 

Yet he had promised to be her friend, 
and to help her if ever she needed help. 
Well, he would always be her friend, and if 
he could do anything for her. . . . All at 
once, he remembered that she had spoken 
of trouble at home, had asked his help, and 
had begged him not to leave England. He 
nad almost decided to accept that Colonial 
appointment, and yet . . . Well, he could 
advance the cause better if he remained in 
England, and represented his party in the 
House; and he might do something to help 
the trouble at Great Lowlands. The girl 
was very lonely ; an ineffectual mother, Mark 
absorbed in his wife, and a happy-go-lucky 
brother ; she stood practically alone. Poor 
little thing! No wonder she had turned in 
her need to a man whom she trusted. And 
after all she had not really done anything 
very terrible. According to the laws of the 
free and the Fabian she was quite within her 
rights to show her feeling for him. 

A humorous look chased the frown from his 
face. Why should he be vexed because she 
had shown him such favour? Aman might 
consider himself fortunate to win the love 
of a woman who shared his interests, and 
would be comrade as well as wife. He 
thought of his grim lodgings at Battersea, 
and recollected how much cosier than his, 
Mark’s rooms in Goodge Street had always 
seemed. Was it because of Katherine’s 
presence there? And did that account in 
any way for his own frequent visits to Mark ? 
He did not go so often to the gaudy flat 
where Tonina ruled. 

Poor little Katherine! It was hard that 
she should be turned out of her home for 
Tonina. She had felt it too; she was a 
passionate little soul, and her feelings were 
deep. 

He pulled himself up; but he could not 
get rid of the thought of a girl huddled up 
on the sofa crying her heart out. 

Some one came into the room. He 
turned round and saw Mark. 

Franklin felt like “a guilty thing sur- 
prised.” His air was almost apologetic as 
he came forward to meet his friend. 

“Well, old man, I didn’t expect to see 
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you here,” he said, with a gaiety that was its 
own accusation. 

“‘Confounded nuisance coming,” grumbled 
Mark. ‘Had to come though. Pilchard’s 
making a mess of it, isn’t he ?” 

Pilchard was the Labour candidate. 

“More or less,” said Franklin. 
game is nearly up. I always said he was 
the wrong man. Dawson knows it too.” 

His manner was more natural. Mark 
had evidently no personal reason for his 
visit. 

‘‘T know you said so,” said Mark, “and 
it would have been better for everybody if 
they had taken your word for it. However, 
I heard something at the office to-day that 
would give Dawson into your hands. It is 
all over with Pilchard unless you get the 
pull over Dawson, so I ran down to tell you 
for the sake of old times. I'll be blest if I 
can remember that I don’t belong to you.” 

“Of course you belong to us!” said 
Franklin heartily. ‘ This proves it. But 
why did you come yourself? A wire would 
have done as well.” 

Mark shook his head. ‘No, it wouldn’t, 
The thing is a dead secret, a personal thing, 
awfully damaging to Dawson. I got it in 
confidence at the office, and it’s as much as 
my place is worth to tell it to you. But I 
know you are as safe as Pharaoh, and it’s 
touch and go with Pilchard unless you can 
cripple Dawson. Come a bit nearer; I can’t 
shout, you know.” 

He sat astride the head of the sofa, and 
waited for Franklin to come; but Franklin 
bit his moustache, and remained where he 
stood. 

“Well, don’t you want to know?” said 
Mark, impatiently. 

“ No,” said Franklin. 

Mark sprang from his perch. “ Well, 
what in the name!—and after I have come 
down on purpose!” 

“The fact is,” said Franklin, quietly, “ I 
don’t believe in getting a pull over the other 
man by foul means. Everything should be 
straight and above-board.” 

‘““A pack of nonsense!” Mark cried. 
‘‘What’s that to do with it? Look here, 
you are in charge of this business, aren’t 
you?” 

“ Well?” said Franklin. 

“ And if Pilchard doesn’t get in you’ll be 
blamed for it ?” 


“ The 
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“T know that.” 

“Well, look here! It’s a certainty that 
he won’t get in unless you can check the 
other man’s move. What I can tell you 
gives him over to you. Pilchard walks in— 
and the credit is yours.” 

‘The discredit, you mean,” said Franklin, 
quietly. ‘Mark, my boy, you mean to do 
us a friendly turn, I know, but Pilchard 
mustn’t get in by fraud.” 


“That’s all moonshine,” said Mark, 
roughly. ‘Everything is fair in a case 
like this.” 


“JT won't do it,” said Franklin. ‘ Pilchard 
gets in without fear or favour, or not at 
all.” 

“Well, all I can say is you are a fool!” 
said Mark, angrily. ‘I declare if I could 
trust Pilchard I should go and tell him. 
But you are the only man I dare trust.” 


“No use,” said Franklin, shaking his 
head. ‘If you are betraying a confidence 


by giving me the information, I won’t hear 
i” 

“ Then I’ve come all this way for nothing,” 
Mark grumbled. 

“Not a bit of it! 
the meeting to-night. 
one.” 

“‘ Thanks, I’ll leave you to it. I’m going 
back to town. [I'll get the last train.” 

‘“¢ How is your wife?” said Franklin. 

Mark’s face clouded. ‘She’s all right, 
only violin mad. She’s at it all day until 
she fairly drives me from the house; and at 
night she is generally out, so we don’t see 
much of each other.” 

“It sounds accommodating,” said Franklin, 
drily. 

Mark looked at him sharply. ‘ Look 
here, old chap, never marry! You are 
better as you are. These professional women 
are the very deuce; they have a will of their 
own, and get it. Poor little Kit was a tame 
cat compared with Tonina.” 

“How is your sister?” said Franklin, 
with elaborate ease. 

“ Flourishing, I believe. But I must go. 
There’s just time for my train.” 

He glanced at his watch and went out of 
the room. Five minutes after another man 
put his head in. 

“ Hillo, Brace!” said Franklin, rousing 
himself, “ how are things going ?” 

Brace came in, tossed his hat on a chair, 


You can speak at 
It will be a decisive 
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poured out a glass of water from the carafe 
01 the table, drank it, then spoke. 

“ All’s up with Pilchard. It will take a 
miracle to get him in.” 

“T always thought so,” said Franklin, 
with a grim smile. “We must make a big 
effort to-night.” 

“Some of our fellows are saying you’ve 
made a mess of the canvassing.” 

‘«‘ That’s not true,” said Franklin, quietly. 

“Well, to-night will decide everything. 
By the way, I can’t speak.” 

‘You must,” said Franklin. ‘The election 
depends on this meeting.” 

“1 know that, but ’pon my word I couldn’t 
speak. I’ve had a nasty shock to-day. I’m 
quite upset.” 

“What has happened ?” 

“T was in Plimpton Village, on the other 
side, you know, and just as I passed an old 
farmhouse—Great Lowlands, they call it—a 
girl on horseback came tearing out. She 
rode like mad, bareback too, and her face 
was like the grave. There was something 
queer about her, but I recognised her at 
once as Fleming’s sister. You remember 
her, of course. She used to speak for us 
in town; fine girl, good speaker too. I 
stood watching her, and wondering how she 
stuck to her horse without a saddle, short 
skirt and all, and half an hour after i 

“ Well?” said Franklin, impatiently. 

“T passed the house again; they were 
carrying in a stretcher with the girl.” 

“An accident?” Franklin interrupted 
hoarsely. He started from his chair but 
sat down again immediately. 

‘Yes; she had been thrown. She was 
dead before they picked her up.” 

“You saw her?” Franklin’s voice was 
strange. 

“ They had put the skirt over her—she 





always wore green, I remember. It will be 
a nasty thing for Fleming, he thought a lot 
of her. It made me feel queer I can tell 
you. I rather admired her myself. Do you 
remember a capital speech she made in the 
Park one Sunday? I couldn’t speak to- 
night without thinking of it, and making an 
ass of myself.” 

Brace passed his hand over his forehead 
and drank some more water. 

“ Yes,” said Franklin, in a dazed manner. 
He walked to the window, and stood 
watching the people in the street. He dare 
not look into the room. There seemed to 
be a girl lying there who had chosen death 
rather than life. 

“T say,” said Brace, at last; “ I hope she 
wasn’t a special friend of yours ? ” 

“JT think I scarcely knew her,” said 
Franklin, in a voice that he did not recog- 
nise as his own. And while he spoke, he 
knew that he had unwittingly spoken the 
truth. Had he known her at all ? 

The room seemed to spin. He was in 
town again at Ludgate Circus. The noises 
of train and traffic hurtled round. The 
shouts of men trying to stop a runaway horse 
deafened him. He saw Katherine spring 
forward right in front of the flying hoofs. 

Once again he stood in a _ horrible 
paralysis. The woman he loved was in 
peril of life, and he was powerless. “The 
woman he loved?” Ah yes, he knew it 
now. Then all was dark. There was a 
rushing and surging in his ears, a thunder 
of words: “ The horse had thrown her— 
she was dead before they picked her up.” 

The silence and blankness seemed an 
eternity. Then he groped his way painfully 
back to the present. But what was it that 
he said? “Thank you for telling me this. 
I shall not forget.” 





SOME MODERN WOMEN AND THEIR WORK 


By M. MARGARET HAMMOND 


N past ages women leaders would have 
apparently been found in convents, for 
we are told in Miss Eckenstein’s 
“Women and Monasticism” that 

“the right to self-development and social 


responsibility which the woman of to-day so 
persistently asks for, is in many ways analo- 
gous to the right which the convent secured 
to woman-kind a thousand years ago.” In 
the early days of convents it was the ener- 
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getic, capable, and wide-minded women who 
took the veil in order to escape from the 
utter subjection of their domestic life, as 
well as to obtain some scope for the exercise 
of their powers, whether practical or intel- 
lectual. 

Our modern women do not require to fly 
from their homes because they hope to be 
useful to the world at large ; their domestic 
life is not one of subjection, and it helps 
rather than hinders their power of aiding 
those less fortunate than themselves. Love 
of husband and children, or of brother and 
sister, serves to increase their power of sym- 
pathy with the lonely, and of large-hearted 
interest in social questions ; and it inspires 
them with a passionate desire to do “some- 
thing to lift the cloud of darkness which 
blinds men’s eyes.” 

As may be seen from a glance at one of 
the reports of the Women Workers’ Annual 
Conference, very many women are now 
deeply interested in social, political, educa- 
tional, sanitary, and numerous other ques- 
tions; and yet more, whose names do not 
appear, have struck out new lines in useful 
work. A brief survey of the aims and 
methods of some of these workers cannot 
fail to be of interest to our readers. 

And first let us turn to the under- 
takings of Mrs. Creighton, the wife of the 
Bishop of London, who has a really mar- 
vellous power of getting through work, and 
does more than any four average women 
could achieve. Like most good work it is 
done without fuss or flurry, and possibly 
this unhurried manner of hers may have 
been painfully learnt, for in her excellent 
paper on “Serenity,” read at the Women 
Workers’ Conference in 1894, Mrs. Creigh- 
ton says: “ True serenity is, as a rule, won 
after many struggles and much patient effort, 
and is within the reach of all. .... It is 
absolutely necessary to learn to put up with 
interruptions; a mother, at any rate, must 
be always accessible.” And again, “Serenity 
such as we should desire can only be won 
by self-conquest.” 

The Mothers’ Union, with which Mrs. 
Creighton is closely associated, did not in- 
deed owe its origin to her, but she did much 
work for it in Cambridge, and afterwards her- 
self started it in the dioceses of Worcester and 
Peterborough, where it grows and flourishes. 
The idea of such a Union took shape 
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in 1886, and was, in 1887, established as a 
diocesan organisation under the sanction of 
Dr. Harold Browne, then Bishop of Win- 
chester. It is now working in every diocese 
of England and Wales (except Sodor and 
Man), as well as in Ireland and many of 
our important colonies. It has over 105,420 
members ; there are 2365 branches, and the 
society is spreading rapidly among the rich 
as well as the poor, for the fundamental 
duties of wife and mother are alike in every 
class, and attention is called to these duties 
under the head of “ Objects of the Society.” 
They are as follows : 


1. To uphold the sanctity of marriage. 

2. To awaken in mothers of all classes a sense of their 
great responsibility as mothers in the training of their 
boys and girls (the future fathers and mothers of Eng- 
land), and 

3. To organise in every place a band of mothers who 
will unite in prayer, and seek by their own example to 
lead their families in purity and holiness of life. 


The Mothers’ Union does not interfere 
with other societies, except in so far as it 
may in time make some of them unneces- 
sary, for it strikes at the root of the evil 
which they strive in a later stage to eradi- 
cate. As Mrs. Creighton says: “ Much of 
our modern philanthropy is occupied with 
trying to do away with the evil results of 
bad homes and defective training in early 
years.” If children were trained at home to 
be moral, temperate, and religious, they 
would not require “reformation” on going 
out into the world. 

Each member of the Mothers’ Union 
must possess a card, on one side of which is 
printed a prayer to be said daily, and on the 
other a detailed and very practical statement 
of the above-mentioned objects of the 
society. These resolutions are sometimes 
mistaken for rules; but, Mrs. Creighton 
says: “ If they were rules, who would dare to 
join the Union? The card holds before us 
an ideal of a mother’s duties; we can only 
try to live up to it—it would not be worth 
holding up if it were easily attainable.” 

The common membership of mothers of 
all classes is a great advantage to the higher 
as well as to the lower. The poor, hard- 
worked mother is given an ideal which she 
never had before, and is glad to think that, 
say, the Squire’s wife is striving to reach 
the very same ideal as herself. And, on the 
other hand, the Squire’s wife gains more 
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insight into the difficulties of her poorer 
neighbours, and a deeper sense of true fel- 
lowship with them than she would have been 
likely to acquire without this close bond of 
a similar aim in life. 

Two quarterly magazines are published 
by the society—TZhe Mothers’ Union Journal, 
which contains a great deal of interesting 
and useful information, and Mothers in 
Council, which is intended for the better 
educated members, and furnishes much good 
andapparently prac- 
tical advice on such 
points as, how a 
mother is to become 
a real friend to her 
sons and daughters, 
merging herself in 
their interests, and 
readily acknowledg- 
ing that a new 
generation is likely 
to have different 
tastes and_ ideas 
from those of her 
own girlhood. The 
vexed question of 
modern fiction is 
also well treated. 
Among other sug- 
gestions, mothers 
are urged always to 
take an interest in 
“the box from 
Mudie’s,” and to 
help unpack it, thus 
securing a first 
glance at the books 
before they are dis- 
persed among the 
family. And she 
is advised not even herself to read any ob- 
jectionable book that may be sent, beyond 
tlie few pages that will usually serve fully to 
indicate its quality, but to lay it aside as 
unfit to be read by any one, and to remem- 
be that mothers’ minds may become tainted 
w.t! evil as well as those of their daughters. 

It has been said that “the future of 
England depends in great measure on the 
m« thers of to-day.” This being the case, is 
it wonderful that Mrs. Creighton should, in 
spite of all her other pressing duties, find 
trme to do so much to help the Mothers’ 
Union? 
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MRS, CREIGHTON 


This is the third year that Mrs. Creighton 
has been President of the National Union of 
Women Workers, but that simple statement 
gives but little idea of the magnitude of the 
work implied. ‘To organise this Union of 
Workers, to which belong a perfectly bewil- 
dering number of representatives of other 
societies, is no light or easy task, but to 
preside at their annual conference strikes one 
as requiring even greater skill and power. 

Some of the practical part of the prepara- 

tory organisation 
may no doubt be 
entrusted to others ; 
but to preside it 
must be necessary 
to have a thorough 
grasp of all the 
\ subjects—and_ they 
are many —upon 
which papers are 
read, to be ready 
to join in the dis- 
cussions, to enforce 
rules, to be ever on 
the alert to seize 
upon any point 
which may need 
special attention, 
and to avoid friction 
wherever _ possible. 
The conference lasts 
for three or four 
days, and such sub- 
jects are considered 
as— Technical 
Classes, Legal Regu- 
lation of Women’s 
Labour, Temperance 
Work in Country 
Villages, Women’s 
Suffrage, Rural District Nursing, Definiteness 
of Aim in Work, Emigration; and at a 
special meeting, attended only by those who 
are brought into contact with the subject, 
questions relating to Rescue Work are dis- 
cussed. Here Mrs. Creighton’s power of 
invigorating and of raising the standard of 
others must be valuable indeed; for there 
is reason to believe that, after the Mothers’ 
Union, she cares more deeply for the work 
of rescue than for any other form of good 
work, 

District nursing may be considered a 

somewhat hackneyed subject ; it has helped 
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to supply the plot of many silly and senti- 
mental stories; professional nurses have 
written their personal experiences, with much 
advice appended; and there are for sale 
numberless handbooks on nursing, of a 
more or less useful description. But in 
spite of all this, a short account of the work 
done by Mrs. T. H. Green will be likely to 
have a stimulating effect upon would-be 
district nurses, who may perhaps be labour- 
ing under the delusion that to be a clever 
nurse is all that is 

required. 

As a matter of y 
fact, the power to 
use this almost 
unique opportunity 
of making friends 
with the healthy 
members of the 
families she visits, 
and a wiseand com- 
prehensive sym- 
pathy with their 
various dangers and 
difficulties, are es- 
sential to the mak- 
ing of a good dis- 
trict nurse. 

Mrs. Green was 
a Miss Symonds, 
sister of Mr. John 
Addington Sy- 
monds, the well- 
known historian of 
the Renaissance. 
She was married 
in 1871 to Mr. 
Thomas HillGreen, 
a lecturer in philo- 
sophy and tutor of 
Balliol College, Oxford. He took a keen 
interest in local politics and educational 
questions, being at one time on the Oxford 
School Board ; and after joining the United 
Temperance Alliance he set up a coffee 
tavern in the town. Accordingly Mrs. Green 
must have already understood something of 
the problems of Oxford town life when, 
after her husband’s death, she determined to 
learn nursing. 

What steps she took, and with what result, 
had best be told in her own words, as she 
was so kind as to answer some questions on 
the subject : 
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“T always wished to be a nurse, and I 
belong to a medical family. I had no 
opportunity of training till I was forty-two 
years of age. I then went to the Radcliffe 
Infirmary and obtained a certificate for one 
year’s training ; then I went to the London 
Hospital for six months, and by that time I 
had a strong wish to do district nursing ; 
and my time in London taught me a great 
deal. I had six weeks’ insight into district 
work through the kindness of the Superin- 

tendent of the Pad- 

dington and Mary- 
> lebone District 
Nursing Home. 
She took me round, 
and gave me a 
small district for 
that short time. 

« T came back to 
Oxford and began 
to work in connec- 
tion with the Sarah 
Acland Home, 
which had then (in 
1886) three district 
nurses who lived 
in the Home, and 
divided the town 
among them. I 
began by helping 
the superintendent 
and doing holiday 
work ; afterwards I 
had a district as- 
signed me, and for 
four happy years I 
carried onthe work. 
I was allowed to 
live in my house, 
and go twice a day 
for orders to the Home on my way to the 
district. I worked entirely under the super- 
intendent, and according to the rules of the 
Home. 

“IT worked among very poor people, and 
I made friends with them in a way that I 
have found impossible in any other kind of 
visiting. Our rule was strict as to not giving 
anything to patients or their friends, and I 
found no difficulty in observing this, though 
some of the people knew that I was living in 
my own house and could easily have given 
away food, but I never did so. 

“We were supposed to work for eight 
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hours; that was the maximum limit; often 
the time was six hours. I only continued to 
nurse for four years after my training because 
I was wanted at home to take charge of an 
invalid relative. 

“ If I could begin life again I should wish 
to be a district nurse. I much prefer this 
branch of work to hospital nursing; you do 
not get such good ‘cases,’ but the human 
interest is far greater. 

“TI also regard each district nurse as a 
technical teacher of a most practical kind. 
I should never feel satisfied to leave a house 
where I had attended during a long illness 
without knowing that one or more persons 


had learnt how to do many things for the © 


comfort of invalids. One nearly always finds 
some man, woman or child ready to learn. 

“A district nurse ought to have a very 
full training. Still I am very glad I had the 
experience, and I made many friends among 
doctors and patients. It is a happy life, 
without too much responsibility.” 

No comment is needed on this clear and 
suggestive account. 

Lady Frederick Cavendish gives a helping 
hand to so many good works that selection 
is difficult. Her enthusiasm for the cause 
of education is, however, specially interesting 
from the fact that it is so clearly hereditary. 
Her grandmother was governess to the 
Queen’s children ; while her father, the late 
Lord Lyttelton, was on the Public School 
Commission of 1862, and also on the En- 
dowed School Commission of 1864. 

And now Lady Frederick, following in his 
steps, is an active member of the governing 
body of the Girls’ Public Day Schools’ Com- 
pany, in which capacity she is greatly valued, 
her visits to the schools being hailed with 
delight by both mistresses and girls, to whom 
she is always kind and friendly. Lady 
Frederick was also on the Royal Commission 
for Secondary Education. 

She is a warm adherent of the Church of 
England, and during the agitation concerning 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, she spoke 
at many meetings arranged by the Church 
Defence Association. 

She is a very popular speaker, always 
bright and to the point, while her ready 
sympathy enables her almost unconsciously 
to feel the pulse of her audience, and so 
carry them along with her. 

The Gentlewoman’s Employment Club, 


which Miss Younghusband has so. success- 
fully carried on in London for the last seven 
or eight years, has proved of inestimable 
service to many necessitous gentlewomen. 
Miss Younghusband’s connection is, how- 
ever, now so large that she cannot hold out 
any hopes of finding employment for new 
applicants.* A brief description of her work 
may, however, incite others to make a new 
venture in the same or in some similar 
direction. 

Of the facility with which such an enter- 
prise may be started by the prudent and 
energetic, she writes: “I can testify to a 
woman with a very small income being able 
to organise a work which enables her to help 
many less well off than herself, and that such 
an organisation as the club could be started 
in every large provincial town to the advan- 
tage of both the rich and the poor—that of 
the rich by helping them to realise their 
blessings and to enlarge their sympathies, 
and to that of the poor by making their 
lives less of a bitter struggle.” 

The first requisite is to secure in an easily 
accessible position as large and comfortable 
a house as funds will permit. There must 
be an office, a common room for meals, a 
sitting-room, one or two work-rooms, and as 
many bed-rooms as possible; these being 
required for the use of gentlewomen who are 
seeking employment as well as for those who 
cannot sleep where they work. 

A thriving and well managed club of this 
kind can afford to give its inmates four good 
meals at the rate of one shilling and two- 
pence a day; the charge for board and 
lodging combined being from thirteen to 
twenty shillings a week. Employment may 
be provided in the club itself; for dress- 
making, millinery, and plain needlework 
would be undertaken there. 

The manager of such a club should be 
herself a gentlewoman, and a thoroughly 
capable and sympathetic person, ready to 
advise ladies upon many of the openings 
existing for remunerative employment, such 
as laundry superintendents, visiting dress- 
makers, upholstery, reporting, &c. And she 
should be at home to answer inquiries for 
the greater part of two days in the week. 


* Readers are requested not to apply to Miss Young- 
husband, as this course, in the present circumstances, 
can only lead to useless correspondence and disappoint- 
ment to the applicant. 
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The rent and working expenses of the 
club and its various departments would be met 
partly by the payments of the residents, by 
registry fees, and by donations ; but it would 
be well, at all events in the early days of 
such a club, to find some generous friends 
who would give a guarantee for the first two 
years or so. 
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There are already many societies for help- 
ing the uneducated poor, but very few that 
seem to recognise the destitution and misery 
of the almost penniless women who belong 
to what are called the professional class. 
Surely Miss Younghusband’s successful work 
points the way to the establishment of other 
clubs of a like nature. 
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A STORY OF CHINESE LIFE 


By GAK TSOK-SIN 


‘* Those who have not tasted the bitterest of life's bitters, 
Can never appreciate the sweetest of life’s sweets.” —Chinese S.ying. 


HE morning 
dawned, and I 
was lifted into 
the crimson 
chair and sur- 
rounded by a 
crowd of musi- 
cians sent bythe 
bridegroom’s 
people; of all 

our household, only the go-between accom- 

panied me, but before and behind went a 

long string of bearers carrying in full view 

of the admiring bystanders my magnificent 
outfit. Pale green silk trousers, gold and 
crimson shoes, orange and purple petticoat, 

a tunic of turquoise blue, all elaborately em- 

broidered, these with a scarlet robe reaching 

from head to foot formed my bridal attire. 
A golden crown upon my head kept in 





their place the two veils in which I was 
enveloped. 

At parting my parents gave me that little 
book, and bade me, if I cared for them at 
all, show it to no one, throughout my whole 
life never to part with it, to read it when any 
opportunity presented itself, and to consult 
it if trouble or sorrow cast their dark shadows 
over me. 

When the go-between put me into my 
chair, I kicked and screamed ; all the way to 
the bridegroom’s house I cried and wept at 
the top of my voice, but the remarks of the 
bystanders, on the dutifulness of the bride, 
and the beauty of her outfit, did not fail to 
reach my ears, at which I redoubled my 
screams and sobs, so that the neighbours 
said to each other, ‘“ How attached she must 
be to her mother ;” yet all the time I was 
rejoicing inwardly at my future prospects— 
music and embroidery would once again 
be mine. Amid lofty halls surrounded by 




















** Surrounded by a crowd of musicians” 


delightsome gardens, would my days be spent. 
Wife of the eldest son my sisters-in-law would 
have to wait upon me. What a happy lot 
was mine. My education too, was far more 
advanced than any other young lady’s that I 
had ever heard of; not only could I read and 
write—very rare accomplishments for girls— 
but I also knew more about the outside 
world than most of those who are brought 
up in the strict seclusion of the inner apart- 
ments, for on account of the new doctrines 
my father and mother had talked much before 
me and they had taught me to reason and 
think. I knew I was both beautiful and 
accomplished, and felt confident that I was 
entering a sphere where these things could 
be shown forth to advantage. I wondered 
a little as to the character of my mother-in- 
law and the treatment I should receive at 
the hands of my husband. But I was so 
wrapped up in myself that I am afraid 
thoughts touching my future relatives troubled 
me but little. 

I wondered if I knew all the points of 
etiquette and could behave myself as behoved 
a maiden of high degree. The go-between 
had instructed me in all the details of 
espousal rites during the last few days: 
luckily most of my duty consisted in remain- 
ing passive, and keeping throughout the whole 
of the ceremonies an unchanging counten- 


ance. I went through in my mind all the 
various points I had been told to remember. 
Suddenly a thought struck me. I should have 
to worship the gods and the ancestral tablets 
accompanied by my future husband. For 
over six years I had not cast myself before 
them; would it be possible for me now to 
remember the correct attitude and perform 
my devotions gracefully. I thought not. 
What was I to do? I set my teeth as I 
inwardly resolved that come what might, 
none of my new relations should know of 
my father’s perversion from the religion of 
his ancestors. The change in his fortune I 
might inadvertently let slip, but never, never, 
the change in his beliefs. 

At last we arrived at the entrance to an 
extensive mansion, which reminded me for- 
cibly of the Stone-Slab House in which were 
passed the happy hours of childhood. A 
theatrical performance was in full swing, de- 
lighting an enormous crowd of neighbours. 
The assembly parted to the right and left 
as my little cavalcade drew near amid cries 
of, 

“ The bridal chair has crossed our threshold, 

The bridal chair is in our midst.” 


My bearers passed through the various 
courts till they stayed their footsteps at the 
door of the great reception hall. Here the 
chair was put down and the bearers retired, 
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while a crowd of my new relations tried to 
induce me to step out. Remembering my 
instructions, I would not move, but wept and 
moaned in a corner of the sedan. Then a 
tiny child, tastefully dressed, brought me 
some sweatmeats on a little silver tray, and in 
coaxing tones besought me to try the dainties 
his venerable grandparents had bestowed 
upon him. I paid no heed to his entreaties, 
and the child turned away with a grieved air 
at my unkindness. (The bride is supposed 
to forget herself in the sorrow of another.) 
My heart relented at the sight of his distress, 
and as I was leaning forward to take the 
proffered dainty to pacify his grief, I was 
seized and borne struggling and weeping in 
the arms of two lucky women, across a pan 
of burning charcoal, into the house, through 
the brilliantly decorated reception hall, to a 
tiny room in which I sat motionless, while 
my robes, sadly disordered by my struggles, 
were re-arranged. (So far the rules of eti- 
quette had been duly observed.) 

Now my mother-in-law and the other 
females crowded in, longing to lift the thick 
veils that covered me, but this (to my great 
joy) the mistress of the ceremonies would by 
no means permit. 

I kept my eyes cast down ; even if I had 
raised them it would have been of little use, 
for my veils were so closely woven that 
objects could be seen only very indistinctly 
through them. Soon I was lifted out and 
placed beside my husband at the wedding 
breakfast. 

I sat with folded hands and bent head 
while the mistress of the ceremonies picked 
out tit-bits wherewith to regale the groom. 
Each time she did so, she chanted stanzas of 
four lines in length. 


“* Oh, you beauteous young couple, sitting in the 

festal hall, 

Seven sons and three fair daughters are the gifts 
the gods let fall. 

As the lily in the streams, as the pearl among the 
waters, 

So surpassing all around them, will shine forth thy 
duteous daughters. 


** As out-soars all birds the eagle, as the rock amid 

the sea, 

So thy sons above their fellows in the future thou 
shalt see. 

In the midst of wealthy houses, your new dwelling 
shall arise ; 

All your days be long and happy, and your son’s 
son greet your eyes. 


‘* For the gods that you have honoured, and the ances- 
tors you've served, 
Shall spread plenty round your pathway and give 
blessings well deserved.” 


At the end of the feast, of which only my 
husband had partaken, I was carried back to 
the inner room. Not long after I adjourned 
thither I heard, with a heart beating to 
suffocation, the go-between summon the 
bridegroom to remove the thick veil that 
covered me, leaving the one of red fringe. 
I had not yet seen him, though I had sat 
beside him at the wedding feast, and did not 
know how to keep from shuddering as he 
approached me. He, with quick, trembling 
hands, removed the gauze, and I felt his 
eyes dwell upon my face before, with a 
satisfied sigh, he left the room. In vain had 
I summoned courage to raise my eyes, 
though I longed to do so while he scanned my 
face ; my nerve was not sufficient, and I had 
not therefore the remotest idea of his 
personal appearance. He had seen me, but 
I, I had not yet seen him. Oh, how I 
wished I had not been so frightened. 

I had now to sit at the foot of my bridal 
couch in the midst of the red boxes con- 
taining my trousseau, whilst all my new 
unknown female relatives and their guests 
came to examine me, and pass remarks on 
my personal appearance and dress. This is 
a critical time for the young bride, for though 
the relatives and guests have full liberty to 
remark upon her beauty or ugliness, ard say 
unkind things generally regarding her, yet 
she is not allowed even by the droop of an 
eyelid to give expression to her feelings. I 
sat there while they crowded round, staring 
straight before me, trying to guess who the 
various ladies were. Fortunately most of 
them admired my beauty, one, whom I 
thought to be a sister-in-law, said I looked 
proud and haughty; another wondered why 
my teeth were so white; a third thought I 
looked bad tempered. An elderly, some- 
what stately dame (my mother-in-law I sus- 
pected) wondered if my trousseau were at all 
worthy of the betrothal money they had 
expended upon me. Some seized my hands 
and felt them to see if they were soft, and 
exclaimed at the shortness of my _ nails. 
Others lifted up my skirt to examine my feet 
and see if they were smaller than their own. 

So the day wore on, and all the time in 
the next room I could hear the merriment of 
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the male guests as they partook of the bridal 
feast. Evening was far advanced when the 
women crowded out. I could hear them 
setting the tables, and this was soon followed 
by the noise of feasting, and I knew they 
were regaling themselves on the food left 
by the men. It was quite dark ere they 
finished, and I still sat silent and motionless 
as I had done all that long, long day. 

Now came the worst hour of the ordeal. 

The go-between brought me a tiny cup 
of tea, and then she on one side and the 
mistress of the ceremonies on the other 
supported me to the great reception hall, 
where the man guests were yet carousing. I 
who had never seen or been seen by men 
was now to be exhibited for their entertain- 
ment. Oh, how I hated, dreaded, feared 
and despised them and myself. 

At last I stood in the doorway of the 
room, and amidst a general shout of delight 
the guests came forward, bearing lighted 
candles in their hands. Their amusement 
consisted in urging me to come forward and 
show my small feet. I felt their curious 
gazes resting on my face, taking in every 
detail of my appearance, and longed for my 
protecting veil or that the earth would open 
and enfold me in her bosom. In the midst 
of my misery came a strong impulse to raise 
my eyes. I knew it would be considered 
extremely immodest and unmaidenly, yet I 
felt a will stronger than my own compelling 
me. I struggled with all my might against 
the feeling, and strove to keep an unmoved 
countenance, but my efforts were of no avail, 
and gradually I raised my heavy lids to meet 
the intense gaze of a pair of evil eyes that 
seemed to hold mine in thrall while they 
pryed into my inmost soul. A _ sneering 
smile crept over the man’s sensual face, and 
a look of wicked triumph dawned in his eyes 
as he slowly lowered them, and then, and 
not till then could I close mine. My face 
was white and drawn. I knew another mo- 
ment and my feelings would overmaster me. 
To my intense relief the go-between with 
the aid of the mistress of the ceremonies 
dragged me into a dark corner, and there 
they administered a vicious pinch in order 
to punish me for my bad behaviour. 

Again and yet again I was submitted to the 
painful ordeal, and had to suffer the disgust- 
ing sallies of the guests. All the time, how- 
ever, I was conscious of but one: his hateful 





presence made itself felt. Somehow it- ob- 
truded itself into my inmost consciousness. 
With a woman’s intuition I knew that the 
man was my enemy, and I felt instinctively 
he would work woe in my new life. 

I swooned with relief when I heard the 
assembled guests throw handfuls of cash on 
the table for the honour of having seen my 
face, which I knew to be the signal for their 
departure. 

The next day I worshipped the gods with 
my husband, and paid obeisance to the older 
members of the family. I did it better than I 
anticipated, but not with thecustomary ease and 
grace expected from young ladies of my station. 

I was extremely proud of my husband’s 
personal appearance. He was young, tall, 
handsome, but with an extremely pallid face. 
I found out subsequently this pallor was 
owing to his fondness for the opium pipe, 
but at that time I had never even heard of 
the terrible drug. 

During the next four months the time 
passed pleasantly enough in reading, talking, 
and embroidery. I had two hand-maidens, 
presents from my father-in-law. I was never 
blamed, save on account of my forgetfulness 
to worship the idols, to place offerings in 
front of the ancestral tablets, or to pay the 
customary reverence to my elders. These 
were grave faults, and unaccountable in the 
eyes of the family of which I was now a 
member. Pride forbade me to tell my new 
relatives that my parents thought worship 
offered to gods of wood and stone was but a 
mockery, and displeasing to the one true God, 
and that theydid notapprove of divine honours 
being paid to the aged members of the clan. 

I was not altogether happy. I felt ashamed 
whenever I prostrated myself before the idols. 
I hated bowing down to the basin of ashes 
called the “God of the bedstead,” and felt a 
little frightened whenever I invoked its aid 
lest the great Jehovah should visit me in His 
displeasure and cause me to be childless. 

Somehow, too, the conversation in the 
women’s apartments jarred upon and left 
me dissatisfied. Why I hardly knew, unless 
it was because there was such a sameness 
about it. Nothing seemed to interest them 
but the colours for their embroidered shoes, 
and the quality of the paint and powder that 
they used. Dress, children, and slaves; 
slaves, children, and dress—they rung the 
changes on these three subjects till I was 
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wearied and longed for my father’s little 
talks. My two sisters-in-law only yawned if 
I tried to read them any of the few books in 
my possession. Of course I said nothing 
about the Jesus doctrines, but oh! how I 
yearned for some new books. The accom- 
plishments of which I had been so proud 
were fast slipping away from me because I 
had no opportunity for displaying them. For 
lack of other reading, I would now and 
again read some of the Jesus classics. They 
were far more interesting than the “ Doctrine 
of the Mean,” or any Confucian classic known 
to me. I never dared to read them if any 
of my male relatives were near lest trouble 
should follow the discovery of such books 
being in my possession. 

My husband never spoke to me during 
the first year of our married life. It is con- 
sidered improper to do so in public, and at 
night he was generally overcome by the 
fumes of opium. All the male members of 
the family indulged in the drug, and even 
my mother-in-law was a victim to its deadly 
influence. The first time I saw her lying 
corpse-like under the spell of its noxious 
fumes I shrank in terror, to the great amuse- 
ment of my hand-maidens. 

When the four months had elapsed after 
which it is customary for the bride to return 
to her father’s home, my mother 
sent a sedan for me, but I refused 
to go, for I dreaded meeting the 
eyes of my parents and letting them 
know that I had deliberately re- 
turned to the worship of idols 
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without making one effort to serve Jehovah, 
whom I knew well to be the only living and 
true God. 

All the household praised me for the filial 
spirit I showed towards my mother-in-law by 
electing to stay with her. One thing, as the 
months sped by, caused me considerable 
uneasiness. The man whom I so abhorred 
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** At the feet of the Crucified ” 


and dreaded was constantly about the house. 
He never saw me as far as I knew, but I 
often caught a glimpse of him through the 
lattice work that separated our apartments 
from the reception hall. I could not tell 
why 1 so feared and hated him; it appeared 
to my jaundiced view that he brought with 
him a shadow, a prediction of evi] to come. 

I dreaded his presence, and always fingered 
my charm against the evil eye at his approach. 
He never indulged in the opium habit, but 
he gainbled from morning till night with the 
members of our household, and at those games 
of cards managed to win a great deal, I believe. 

I was not aware how dark a cloud had 
crept over my horizon till the second year 
after my marriage, when my first child, a 
boy, was born; then it broke in torrents 
over our unhappy household. 

My husband and his brother were petty 


mandarins, and held some official 
position in connection with farm- 
ing the salt revenue. In their pas- 
sion for gambling, and in conse- 
quence of their devotion to the 
demon that lurks in the petals of 
the poppy, theyhad neglected their 
duties. Not only so, but to obtain 
the money that they sorely needed, 
they had ground the people down 
into the very dust. At last the 
populace rose as one man to wreak 
vengeance upon their oppressors. 
The tumult was quelled, by the 
oppressed being vanquished, the 
down -trodden conquered. But 
the oppressors were not to escape. 
Some members of the literati com- 
plained of the woeful mismanage- 
ment that led to so much unneces- 
sary bloodshed ; official inquiries 
were instituted by the Superior 
Mandarin, and investigations set 
on foot. ‘To hush the matter up, 
heavy bribes had to be given to 
dangerous witnesses, and to obtain 
the funds necessary for this pur- 
pose everything that could be con- 
verted into money was disposed 
of. Much of the wedding outfits 
of my sister-in-law and myself, with 
our slaves, were sold for this pur- 
pose, and to raise a sum large 
enough to induce the Superior 
Mandarin to suspend his investi- 
gations, the house itself had to be mortgaged. 

The third year after I left my father’s 
roof, the once beautiful gardens and the 
magnificent courts were overgrown with 
weeds for lack of workers to keep them in 
order. The house itself had fallen into dis- 
repair. We all lived in one of the side- 
wings, the remainder, having been spoiled of 
all its wealth and beauty, was left un- 
furnished, and desolation and ruin overhung 
the place. It seemed as though we dwelt 
under the spell of some terrible curse. 

Hand - maidens, silken robes, delicat 
jewellery all were gone, and my baby, my 
boy, was gone too. 

One day, while preparing the evening 
meal, I left my little one, my heaven’s gift, 
asleep in an adjoining room. My husband 
played with him awhile, but the hunger for 
the pipe awoke, and heedless of aught else, 
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he was soon lost in magical dreams. Under 
their spell he did not see that he had left my 
baby, my precious one, too near the opium-ball. 
When I entered the room, wondering at the 
stillness, I found my husband a senseless log, 
my baby dead, lying beside its father, and still 
clutching the little brown ball in its tiny fist. 
When my husband woke, and saw his 
son, the hope of his family, dead—the one 
he looked to as the future mainstay of his 
falling fortune, snatched from his grasp, an 
unreasoning hatred towards me took posses- 
sion of him. I felt he wished to be rid of 
me—that by fair means or foul he would 
find opportunity to make me quit my home. 
Soon he found the chance he sought. 
One evening I saw the man I dreaded 
enter. In a little while, as usual, he sug- 
gested a game of cards, to which my hus- 
band eagerly assented. They played two 
games for some low stake, both of which my 
husband won. This seemed to annoy my 
enemy, for he threw down the cards, and 
said he desired to play for something worth 
the winning; a hundred dollars would do. 
My husband haughtily replied he had nothing 
left worth that; all was lost, as his guest 
knew right well. The man made answer in 
a significant undertone. The import of his 
reply I did not catch, but it pleased my 
husband greatly. He rose, took paper, ink, 
and pen, wrote a few sentences, and signed 
them with his seal, then passed it to his 
guest, who read, and seemed to object 
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strenuously to a clause contained therein; 
but a glance at my husband’s face, which 
wore a determined and rather irritated air, 
decided him, and he affixed his signature to 
the document. All this I could see from 
where I sat, peering through the lattice. 
Though I could not hear a word, I Anew as 
certainly as though I had read the paper, 
the stake for which they were playing. My 
husband lost, my enemy won, and the stake 
for which they had played was—myself. 

I tottered towards the bed, and threw 
myself thereon in an agony of dread. How 
I lived through that night, I know not. 

The next day my husband informed me that 
he owed the sum of a hundred dollars. I was 
a childless wife, he had legal right to divorce 
me, so had sold me to a near neighbour. 

One thing he had insisted on, for which I 
thanked him, and that was the insertion of 
a clause in the deed of sale to the effect 
that I was to be recognised as the legal wife 
of the man who had bought me. I did not 
need to be told who had purchased me. 

The next day a go-between conducted me 
to my new dwelling. There I became the 
wife of the man whom my soul abhorred. 
The life I endured at his hands drove me to 
seek refuge at the feet of the Crucified. 


Here a fit of stormy sobs shook Chhai 
So’s frame, and her voice ceased, and 
through the silence, in the darkness of that 
night, I heard the dropping of her tears. 


END 
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‘**THE TRAGEDY OF 


Vv 
‘REVEALED UNTO BABES” 


N account of the death in the family 
of the timber merchant, A‘ milius left 
the house and took a room and 
engaged attendance in the cottage 

of a cordwainer a little way off. The house 
was clean, and the good woman was able to 
cook him a meal not drowned in oil nor rank 
with garlic. 

He was uneasy because Callipodius did 
not return, and he obtained no tidings con- 
cerning Perpetua. The image of this maiden, 
with a face of transparent purity, out of which 
shone the radiance of a beautiful soul, haunted 
his imagination and fluttered his heart. He 
walked by the side of the flooded tract of 
land, noticed that the water was falling, and 
looked, at every turn he took, in the direction 
of Nemausus, expecting the arrival of his 
client, but always in vain. 

He did at length see a boat approach, 
towards evening, and he paced the little 
landing place with quick strides. till it ran up 
against it; and then, only to his disappoint- 
ment, did he see that Callipodius was not 
there. Castor disembarked. 

On the strength of his slight acquaintance 
Emilius greeted the bishop. The suspense 
was become unendurable. He asked to be 
granted a few words in private. To this 
Castor gladly consented. 

He, the head of the Christian community, 
had remained unmolested. He belonged to 
a senatorial family in the town, and had 
relations among the most important officials. 
The Duumvir would undoubtedly leave him 
alone unless absolutely obliged to lay hands 
on him. Nemausus was divided into two 
towns, the Upper and the Lower, each with 
its own water-supply, its own baths, and each 
distinct in social composition. 

The lower town, the old Gallic city, that 
venerated the hero-founder of the same name 
as the town, was occupied by the old Volcean 

* Copyright, 1897, by the Churchman Company 
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population and by a vast number of eman- 
cipated slaves of every nationality, many 
engaged in trade and very rich. These freed 
men were fused into one “order,” as it was 
termed, that of the Libertt. 

The upper town contained the finest 
houses, and was inhabited by the Roman 
colonists, by some descendants of the first 
Phocean settlers, and by such of the old Gaul- 
ish nobility as had most completely identified 
themselves with their conquerors. These had 
retained their estates and had enriched them- 
selves by taking Government contracts. 

Such scions of the old Gaulish houses had 
become fused by marriage and community of 
interest with the families of the first colonists, 
and they affected contempt for the pure- 
blooded old aristocracy who had sunk into 
poverty and insignificance in their decayed 
mansions in Lower Nemausus. 

Of late years, slowly yet surely, the freed 
men who had amassed wealth had begun to 
invade superior Nemausus, had built them- 
selves houses of greater magnificence and 
maintained an ostentatious splendour that 
excited the envy and provoked the resentment 
of the old senatorial and knightly citizens. 

The great natural fountain supplied the 
lower town with water, but was situated at 
too low a level for the convenience of the 
gentry of Upper Nemausus, who had there- 
fore conveyed the spring water of Ura from 
a great distance by tunnelling mountains and 
bridging valleys, and thus had furnished 
themselves with an unfailing supply of the 
liquid as necessary to a Roman as was the 
air he breathed. Thus rendered independent 
of the natural fountain at the foot of the rocks 
in Lower Nemausus, those living in the higher 
town affected the cult of the nymph Ura, and 
spoke disparagingly of the god of the old town; 
whereas the inferior part of the city clung 
tenaciously to the divine founder, Nemausus, 
whose basin, full of unfailing water, was pre- 
sented to their very lips and had not to be 
brought to them from a distance by the engi. 
neering skill of men and at a great cost. 

Devotion to the god of the fountain in 
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Lower Nemausus was confined entirely to 
the inhabitants of the old town, and was 
actually a relic of the old Volcean religion 
before the advent of the colonists, Greek and 
Roman. It had maintained itself and its 
barbarous sacrifice intact, undisturbed. 

No victim was exacted from a family of 
superior Nemausus. The contribution was 
drawn from among the families of the native 
nobility, and it was on this account solely 
that the continuance of the septennial sacri- 
fice had been tolerated. 

Already, however, the priesthocd was 
becoming aware that a strong feeling was 
present that was averse to it. The bulk of 
the well-to-do population had no traditional 
reverence for the Gaulish founder-god, and 
many openly spoke of the devotion of a virgin 
to death as a rite that deserved to be abolished. 

From the cordwainer A‘milius had heard 
of the mutilation of the statue and of the 
commotion it had caused. This, he con- 
jectured, accounted for the delay of Calli- 
podius. It had interfered with his action ; 
he had been unable to learn what had 
become of the damsel, and was waiting till 
he had definite tidings to bring before he 
returned. A*milius was indignant at the 
wanton act of injury done to a beautiful work 
of art that decorated one of the loveliest 
natural scenes in the world. But this in- 
dignation was rendered acute by personal 
feeling. The disturbance caused by the 
rescue of the virgin might easily have been 
allayed ; not so one provoked by such an 
act of sacrilege as the defacing of the image 
of the divine founder. This would exasperate 
passions and vastly enhance the danger to 
Perpetua and make her escape more difficult. 

As A‘milius walked up from the jetty with 
the bishop, he inquired of him how matters 
stood with the Christians in the town and 
received a general answer. Thisdid not satisfy 
the young lawyer, and, as the colour suffused 
his face, he asked particularly after Perpetua, 
daughter of the deceased Harpinius Laeto. 

The bishop turned and fixed his searching 
eyes on the young man. 

“ Why make you this inquiry?” he asked. 

“ Surely,” answered A‘milius, “I may be 
allowed to feel interest in one whom I was 
the means of rescuing from death. In sooth, 
I am vastly concerned to learn that she is 
safe. It were indeed untoward if she fell 
once more into the hands of the priesthood 
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or into those of the populace. The ignorant 
would grip as hard as the interested.” 

“She is not in the power of either,” 
answered Castor. ‘But where she is, that 
God knows, not I. Her mother is distracted, 
but we trust the maiden has found a refuge 
among the brethren, and for her security 
is kept closely concealed. The fewer who 
know where she is the better it will be, lest 
torture be employed to extort the secret. 
The Lady Quincta believes what we have 
cause to hope and consider probable. This 
is certain: if she had been discovered and 
given up to the magistrate the fact would be 
known at once to all in the place.” 

“To break the image of the god was a 
wicked and a wanton act,” said Atmilius 


irritably. ‘Is such conduct part of your 
religion ?” 
“The act was that of a rash and hot- 


headed member of our body. It was con- 
trary to my will, done without my know- 
ledge, and opposed to the teaching of our 
holy fathers, who have ever dissuaded from 
such acts. But in all bodies of men there 
are hot-heads and impulsive spirits that will 
not endure control.” 

“Your cwn teaching is at fault,” said 
fEmilius peevishly. “You denounce the 
gods, and yet express regret if one of you 
puts your doctrine in practice.” 

“If images were ornaments only,” said 
the bishop, “then they would be endurable ; 
but when they receive adoration, when liba- 
tions are poured at their feet, then we forbid 
our brethren to take part in such homage, 
for it is idolatry, a giving to wood and stone 
the worship due to God alone. But we do 
not approve of insult offered to any man’s 
religion. No,” said Castor emphatically ; 
‘Christianity is not another name for bru- 
tality, and that is brutality which insults 
the religious sentiments of the people, who 
may be ignorant but are sincere.” 

They had reached the rope-walk. The 
cordwainer was absent. 

“Tet us take a turn,” said the bishop; 
and then he halted and smiled and extended 
his palm to a little child that ran up to him 
and put its hand within his with innocent 
confidence. 

“This,” said Castor, “is the son of the 
timber merchant.” Then to the boy: “Little 
man, walk with us, but do not interrupt our 
talk. Speak only when spoken to.” He 
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again addressed the lawyer: ‘ My friend, if 
I may so call thee, thou art vastly distressed 
at the mutilation of the image. Why so?” 
‘‘ Because it is a work of art, and that 
particular statue was the finest example of 
the sculpture of a native artist. It was a gift 
to his native town of the god Marcus 
Antoninus (the Emperor Antoninus Pius).” 
“Sir,” said Castor, “you are in the right 
to be incensed. Now tell me this. If the 
thought of the destruction of a statue made 
by man and the gift of a Cesar rouse in- 
dignation in your mind, should you not be 
more moved to see the destruction of living 
men, as in the shows of the arena—the 
slaughter of men, the work of God’s hands?” 
“That is for our entertainment,” said 
Emilius, yet with hesitation in his voice. 
“Does that condone the act of the 
mutilator of the image, that he did it out of 
sport, to amuse a few atheists and the 
vulgar? See you how from his mother’s 
womb the child has been nurtured, how his 
limbs have grown in soupleness and grace 
and strength; how his intelligence has de- 
veloped, how his faculties have expanded ? 
Who made the babe that has become a man ? 
Who protected him from infancy? Who 
builds up this little tenement of an immortal 
and bright spirit?” He led forward and 
indicated the child of Flavillus. ‘‘ Was it 
not God? And for a holiday pastime you 
send men into the arena to be lacerated by 
wild beasts or butchered by gladiators! Do 
you not suppose that God, the maker of man, 
must be incensed at this wanton destruction 
of His fairest creation ?” 
‘‘ What you say applies to the tree we fell, 
to the ox and the sheep we slaughter.” 
‘‘Not so,” answered the bishop. ‘The 
tree is essential to man. Without it he can- 
not build himself a house nor construct a ship. 
The use of the tree is essential to his progress 
from barbarism. Nay, even in barbarism he 
requires it to serve him as fuel, and to employ 
timber demands the fall of the tree. As to 
the beast, man is so constituted by his Creator 
that he needs animal food. Therefore is he 
justified in slaying beasts forhis nourishment.” 
«“ According to your teaching death sen- 
tences are condemned, as also are wars.” 
“Not so. The criminal may forfeit his 
right to a life which he is given to enjoy 
upon condition that he conduce to the wel- 
fare of his fellows. If, instead thereof, he 





be a scourge to mankind, he loses his rights. 
As to the matter of war: we must guard the 
civilisation we have built up by centuries of 
hard labour and study after improvement. 
We must protect our frontiers against the 
incursions of the barbarians. Unless they 
be rolled back, they will overwhelm us. 
Self-preservation is an instinct lodged in 
every breast, justifying man in defending his 
life and his acquisitions.” 

“ Your philosophy is humane.” 

“ It is not a philosophy. It is a revelation.” 

“In what consists the difference ?” 

“ A philosophy is a groping upwards. A 
revelation is a light falling from above. A 
philosophy is reached onlyafter the intellect is 
ripe and experienced, attained to when man’s 
mind is fully developed. A revelation comes 
to the child as his mind and conscience are 
opening and shows him his way. Here, little 
one! stand on that cippus and answer me.” 

Castor took the child in his arms and 
lifted him to a marble pedestal. 

« Little child,” said he, “ answer me a few 
simple questions. Who made you?” 

“ God,” answered the boy readily. 

“ And why did He make you?” 

“'l’o love and serve Him.” 

« And how can you serve Him?” 

“ By loving all men.” 

“ What did the Great Master say was the 
law by which we are to direct our lives?” 

«He that loveth God, let him love his 
brother also.’ ” 

« Little child, what is after death ?” 

‘« Eternity.” 

“ And in eternity where will men be?” 

“Those who have done good shall be 
called to life everlasting, and those who have 
done evil will be cast forth into darkness, 
where is weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

The bishop took the child from the 
pedestal, and set him again on the ground. 

Then, with a smile on his face, he said to 
Emilius, “ Do we desire to know our way after 
we have erred or defore we start? What was 
hidden from the wise and prudent is revealed 
unto babes. Where philosophy ends, there our 
religion begins.” 


XVI 
DOUBTS AND DIFFICULTIES 


fEmitius paced the rope-walk in deep 
thought. He did not speak during several 
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turns, and the bishop respected his medita- 
tion and kept silence as well. 

Presently the young man burst forth with : 
«This is a fairly put, plausible and attractive 
doctrine. But what we lawyers demand is 
evidence. When was the revelation made? 
In the reign of the god Tiberius? That was 
two centuries ago. What proof is there that 
this be not a cleverly elaborated philosophy— 
as you say, a groping upwards—pretending 
to be, and showing off itself as, a lightening 
downwards ?” 

“The evidence is manifold,” answered 
Castor. “In the first place, the sayings and 
the acts of the Divine Revealer were recorded 
by evangelists who lived at the time, knew 
Him, heard Him, or were with those who 
had daily companied with Him.” 

“Of what value is such evidence when we 
cannot put the men who gave it in the 
witness-box and cross-question them? I do 
not say that their evidence is nought, but that 
it is disputable.” 

“‘ There is other evidence, ever-living, ever- 
present.” 

“What is that?” 

‘Your own reason and conscience. You, 
fEmilius Lentulus, have these witnesses in 
yourself. He who made you seated a con- 
science in your soul to show you that 
there is such a thing as a law of right and 
wrong, though, as far as you know, unwritten. 
Directly I spoke to you of the siz of murder- 
ing men to make pastime, your colour 


changed ; you Anew that I was right. Your 
conscience assented to my words.” 

“T allow that.” 

“‘My friend, let me go further. When 


your mind is not obscured by passion or 
warped by prejudice, then you perceive that 
there is a sphere of holiness, of virtue, of 
purity, to which men have not yet attained, 
and which, for all you see, is unattainable 
situated as you are, but one into which, if 
man could mount, then he would be some- 
thing nobler than even the poets have con- 
ceived. You have flashes of summer lightning 
in your dark sky. You reject the monstrous 
fables of the gods as inconsistent with what 
your reason and conscience tell you comport 
with divinity. Has any one of your gods 
manifested himself and left such a record of 
his appearance as is fairly certain? If he 
appeared, or was fabled to have appeared, did 
he tell men anything about the nature of 
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God, His will, and the destiny of man? A 
revelation must be in agreement with the 
highest aspirations of man. It must be such 
as will regulate his life, and conduce to his 
perfection and the advantage of the com- 
munity. It must be such as will supply 
him with a motive for rejecting what is 
base, but pleasing to his coarse nature, and 
striving after that which is, according to the 
luminous ideal that floats before him. Now 
the Christian revelation answers these con- 
ditions, and is therefore probably true. It 
supplies man with a reason why he should 
contend against all that is gross in his nature ; 
should be gentle, courteous, kindly, merciful, 
pure. It does more. It assures him that 
the Creator made man in order that he might 
strive after this ideal, and in so doing attain 
to serenity and happiness. No other re- 
ligion that I know of makes such claims ; 
no other professes to have been revealed to 
man as the law of his being by Him who 
made man. No other is so completely in 
accordance on the one hand with what we 
conceive is in agreement with the nature of 
God, and on the other so completely accords 
with our highest aspirations.” 


“T can say nothing to that. I do not 
know it.” 
“Yes, youdoknowit. The babe declared 


it; gave you the marrow and kernel of the 
gospel: Love God and man.” 

“To fear God is what I can understand ; 
but to love Him is more than I can compass.” 

‘¢ Because you do not know God.” 

* T do not, indeed.” 

“God is love.” 

“A charming sentiment; a rhetorical 
flourish. What evidence can you adduce 
that God is love?” 

“ Creation.” 

“The earth is full of suffering ; violence 
prevails ; wrong overmasters right. There 
is more of misery than of happiness, saving 
only to the rich and noble; they are at any 
rate supposed to be exempt, but, by Her- 
cules, they seem to me to be sick of pleasure, 
and every delight gluts and leaves a bad 
taste in the mouth.” 

“That is true; but why is there all this 
wretchedness ? Because the world is trying 
to get along without God. Look!” The 
bishop stooped and took up a green- 
backed beetle. “If I cast this insect into 
the water it will suffer and die. If I fling 
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it into the fire it will writhe and perish in 


agony. Neither water nor fire is the element 
for which it was created—in which to exist 
and be happy. The divine law is the at- 
mosphere in which man is made to live. 
Because there is deflection from that, and 
man seeks other ends than that for which 
he was made, therefore comes wretchedness. 
The law of God is the law man must know, 
and knowing, pursue, to be perfectly happy 
and to become a perfect being.” 

“Now I have you!” exclaimed Amilius, 
with a laugh. 

“There are no men more wretched than 
Christians who possess, and I presume, keep 
this law. They abstain from our merry- 
makings, from the spectacles ; they are liable 
to torture and to death.” 

“ We abstain from nothing that is whole- 
some and partaken in moderation ; but from 
drunkenness, surfeiting, and what is repug- 
nant to the clean mind. As to the perse- 
cution we suffer, the powers of evil rebel 
against God, and stir up bad men to resist 
the truth. But let me say something further 
—if I do not weary you.” 

“ Not at all; you astonish me too much 
to weary me.” 

** You are dropped suddenly—cast up by 
the sea on a strange shore. You find your- 
self where you have never been before. You 
know not where to go—how to conduct 
yourself among the natives; what fruits you 
may eat as wholesome, and must reject 
as poisonous. You do not know what 
course to pursue to reach your home, and 
fear at every step to get further from it. 
You cry out for a chart to show you where 
you are, and in what direction you should 
direct your steps. Every child born into 
this world is in a like predicament. It 
wants a chart, and to know its bearings. 
This is not the case with any animal. 
Every bird, fish, beast knows what to 
do to fulfil the objects of its existence. 
Man alone does not. He has aspirations, 
glimmerings, a law of nature traced, but 
not filled in. He has lived by that natural 
law—you live under it, and you experience 
its inadequacy. That is why your conscience 
—all mankind with inarticulate longing de- 
sire something further. Now I ask you, 
as I did once before, Is it conceivable that 
the Creator of man, who put in man’s heart 
that aspiration, that longing to know the law 
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of his being, without which his life is but a 
miserable shipwreck ; is it conceivable that 
He should withhold from him the chart by 
which he can find his way ?” 

“You have given me food for thought. 
Yes, my doubts still remain.” 

“T cannot give you faith. That lightens 
down from above. It is the gift of God. 
Follow the law of your conscience and He 
may grant it you. I cannot say when or 
how, and what means he may employ—but if 
you are sincere and not a trifler with the 
truth—He will not deny it you. But see— 
here comes some one who desires to speak 
with you.” 

milius looked in the direction indicated, 
and saw Callipodius coming up from the 
water-side, waving his hand to him. So 
engrossed had he been in conversation with 
Castor, that he had not observed the arrival 
of a boat at the landing-place. 

At once the young lawyer sped to meet his 
client, manifesting the utmost impatience. 

“What tidings—what news?” was his 
breathless question. 

“ As good as may be,” answered Calli- 
podius. “The gods work to fulfil thy 
desire. It is as if thou wert a constraining 
destiny, or as though it were a pleasure to 
them to satisfy the wishes of their favourite.” 

“‘T pray, lay aside this flattery, and speak 
plain words.” 

“Resplendent genius that thou art! 
thou needest no flattery any more than the 
sun requires burnishing.” 

‘“* Let me entreat—the news ! ” 

‘“* In two words- is 

* Confine thyself to two words.” 

‘She is safe.” 

‘Where? How?” 

“ Now must I relax my tongue? In two 
words I cannot satisfy thy eagerness.” 

“Then, Body of Bacchus! go on in thine 
own fashion.” 

“The account may be crushed into 
narrow compass. When I left your radiant 
presence, then I betook myself to the town 
and found the place in turmoil—the statue 
of the god had been broken, and the deity 
was braying like a washerwoman’s jackass. 
The populace was roused and incensed by 
the outrage, and frightened by the voice of 
the god. All had quieted down previously, 


? 





but this worked up the people to a condition 
of frantic rage and panic. 


I hurried about 
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in quest of the Lady Perpetua; and as I 
learned that she had been conveyed from 
the pool by Baudillas Macer, I went into 
the part of the town where he lives ; noble 
once, now slums. Then, lo! thy genius 
attending and befriending me, whom should 
I stumble against but a fellow named 
Tarsius, a slave of a wool merchant to whom 
I owe moneys, which I haven’t yet paid. 
I knew the fellow from a gash he had re- 
ceived at one time across nose and cheek. 
He was drunk and angry because he had 
been expelled the Christian society which 
was holding its orgies. I warrant thee I 
frightened the poor wretch with promises of 
the little horse, the panthers, and the cross, 
till he became pliant and obliging. Then I 
wormed out of him all I required, and made 
him my tool to obtain possession of the 
pretty maid. I learned from him that the 
Lady Quincta and her daughter were at the 
house of Baudillas, afraid to return home 
because their door was observed by some of 
the cultores Nemausi. Then I suborned the 
rascal to act a part for me. From thy 
house I despatched two litters and carriers, 
and sent that tippling rogue with them to 
the dwelling of Macer, to say that he was 
commisioned by his master, Litomarus, to 
conduct them to his country house for their 
security. They walked into the snare like 
fieldfare after juniper berries. Then the 
porters conveyed the girl to thy house.” 
“To my house!” milius started. 
“Next, she was hurried off as soon as 
ever the gates were opened, to your villa at 
Ad Fines.” 
“ And 
mother ? ” 
“ With her mother! I know better than 
to do that. I bade the porters convey the 
old lady in her palanquin to the goose and 


she is there now, with her 


truffle market and deposit her there. No 
need to be encumbered with her.” 
“The Lady Quincta not with her 


daughter ?” 

“ You were not desirous for further ac- 
quaintance with the venerable widow, I 
presume.” 

“But,” said Amilius, “this is a grave 
matter. You have offered, as from me, an 
insult most wounding to a young lady, and 
to a respectable matron.” 

“Generous man! how was it possible for 
me to understand the niceties that trouble 
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your perspicuous mind? But be at ease. 
Serious sickness demands strong medicines. 
Great dangers excuse bold measures. The 
priestess has demanded the restoration of 
the virgin. The flamen Augustalis is back- 
ing her up. So are all the Seviri. The 
religious corporation feels touched in their 
credit and insist on the restitution. They 
will heap on fuel, and keep Nemausus in a 
boil. By no possibility could the damsel 
have remained hidden in the town. I saw 
that it was imperiously necessary for me to 
remove her. I could think of no other 
place into which to put her than Ad Fines. 
TI managed the matter in admirable fashion ; 
though it is I who say it. But really, by 
Jupiter Capitolinus, I believe that your 
genius attended me, and assisted in the 
execution of the design, which was carried 
out without a hitch.” 

Emilius knitted his arms behind his back, 
and took short turns, in great perturbation 
of mind. 

“By Hercules!” said he, “you have 
committed an actionable offence.” 

“Of course, you look on it from a legal 
point of view,” said Callipodius, a little 
nettled. “I tell you it was a matter of life 
or death.” 

“I do not complain of your having con- 
veyed the young lady to Ad Fines, but of 
your not having taken her mother there 
along with her. You have put me in a very 
awkward predicament.” 

“How was I to judge that the old 
woman was to be deported as well ? ” 

“You might have judged that I would 
cut off my right hand rather than do aught 
that might cause people to speak lightly of 
Perpetua.” 

The client shrugged his shoulders. “You 
seem to breed new scruples.” 

“1 thank you,” said A®milius, “that you 
have shown so good a will, and have been 
so successful in your enterprise. I am, 
perhaps, over hasty and exacting. I de- 
sired you to do a thing more perfectly 
than perhaps you were able to perform 
it. Leave me now. I must clear my 
mind and discover what is now to be 
done.” 

‘There is no pleasing some folk,” said 
Callipodius moodily. He is becoming as 
squeamish in his conscience as_ though 
touched with the Christian malaria.” 








“BONJOUR, M’SIEU” 


You see this little boy! Wel!l— 
He can’t say “‘ yes” and he can’t say 
66 no,” 
He can’t say “come” and he can’t say 
“cc go,” 
He can’t say “ morning” and he can’t 
say “ night,” 
But all he can say when he wants to be 
polite 
Is “ Bonjour, m’sieu ! ” 


You see his shoes! well— 
They go click! click! when he walks 
in the lane, 
And they go patter! patter! if he’s out 
in the rain, 
They’re made of wood, and they’re 
large, and they’re light, 
He wears them to school, which is only 
polite, 
And says “ Bonjour, m’sieu ! ” 
You see his pinafore! well— 


It’s called a blouse and is very, very blue, 
It’s rather old now, but once it was new; 


His stockings are red, and are some- 
what bright, 
But whatever he wears 
polite, 
With his “ Bonjour, m’sieu 


he’s always 


1»? 


You see his hair! well— 

It’s cropped as close as close as can be, 

Not a frizzle, nor a ringlet, nor a curl 
can you see, 

He brushes it hard, morning, noon, 
and night, 

But never, oh! never forgets to be 
polite, 

Bowing ‘“ Bonjour, m’sieu ! ” 


Don’t you think he’s a funny little boy! well— 
He’s French, and says “non” instead 
of * no,” 
“ Allez” he says, instead of “ go,” 
Says ‘ matin” for morning,” 
“nuit” for “ night,” 
And for “ good morning, 
English, and right, 
‘«« Bonjour, m’sieu ! ” 


and 


sir,” which is 


1. SOLOMAN. 





























OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The prizes for the Senior Competition are 
awarded as follows : 


FIRST PRIZE— 


DO GOOD AS YOU HAVE 
OPPORTUNITY 


HAT was the lesson impressed upon 
my childish mind by my good 
mother, and in Lancashire during 
the years 1862-4 it was branded 

deeply in memory. The civil war in America 
plunged us in the cotton famine. No cotton 
arrived for more than two years ; the people 
were out of work, and, but for the generous 
help coming from all parts of the world, the 
poverty would have been much more dis- 
tressing than it was. 

Our homes were receptacles for clothing 
sent from friends all over the country, and it 
was a joy and privilege to go about and 
literally clothe the naked and feed the 
hungry. 

I remember during those months of 
distress a merchant coming to us from 
Dundee, and seeing the condition of the 
people, gave me ten golden sovereigns to 
distribute. To a young girl this was a great 
honour and my hands and feet moved with 
swiftness as I sought suitable homes, and 
sent in food and fuel, in many cases where 
utter destitution prevailed. 

When peace was finally declared and the 
first cotton arrived in a village near us the 
women went to meet the wagon, walked on 
each side of it, and as the first bale was 
dropped into the mill-yard they knelt down 
beside it, kissing it with tears, then joined 
in singing “ Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow.” 

In order to encourage her children in 
good works, my mother offered to give me 
materials if I would make garments for one 
poor boy, to whom I should have the 
privilege of presenting them. I worked 
diligently, taking play time, and putting into 
the stitches a good deal of self-denial and 
sympathy. When all was ready my brothers 
brought a boy on their way from school. 
He was clean and tidy, but hunger looked 
out at his hollow eyes, and cold pierced 


through his thin clothing. He took tea 
with us, after which we showed him our 
picture books, played our little tunes, and 
gave him a happy evening. I know not 
which was happiest, the givers, the receiver, 
or the mother who looked on! The evening 
was gone too soon, and we parted never to 
meet again in this life; but the glimpse into 
a happy Christian home was not lost upon 
the stranger. ‘Thirty years elapsed, some of 
the family were gone to their reward, when a 
letter came from America to our town, 
sending a message of gratitude to those who 
had given of their abundance to a lonely 
boy. From that day he had determined not 
to rest until he had such a Christian home 
of his very own. He had gone to America 
in youth, and worked diligently, until he now 
fills an important business position, is an 
elder in the Church, and bringing up his 
own children in such a home as he had for 
one brief evening peeped into. 

The years have come and gone, bringing 
with them much, but teaching us nothing 
more important than the fact that the lives 
of the very meanest are unspeakably im- 
portant, and that the duty is as great as 
the privilege of doing good as we have 
opportunity. 

M. A. LANCASTER, 
Burnley, Lancashire. 


SECOND PRIZE— 
THE MESSAGE OF THE FLOWERS 


Gop speaks at all times to His children 
through the Inspired Book, but He also 
uses His beautiful world to speak of Himself 
to those who will listen. 

Let us hear the message of the flowers, 
and learn of these bright-hued visitors how 
to live. Passing amid the long field-grasses, 
we hear a gay rustling, and following the 
example of the June wind, we stop to hear 
the message of the daisies and buttercups. 
«The sun has warmed us into life, and tells 
us every day to look up to Him, and we 
shall grow,” they whisper softly and happily 
to each other. He, the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, has warmed ws into life by His gracious 
beams, and now we have only to “ look up” 
and we shall grow. 
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Further down the path we come to the 
Woodland Gate, and entering, we see 
carpeting the moss a mass of fragile wood- 
anemones. 

What are ¢hey singing as they sway to and 
fro, bending their delicate heads to the 
breeze? Stoop lower! These are not so 
robust as the buttercups and daisies : 


** We are but little feeble blossoms, 
But God has made us so; 
We are contented in the shade, 
’Tis best for us we know.”’ 


The song goes on, but we leave the fair 
white flowerets ; we have had our message. 

We cannot all dwell in the sunshine. God 
means some of us to glorify Him in the 
shade—perchance under the shadow of 
perpetual sickness. 

Away through the woods, and out to the 
riverside. And here we are met by a 
perfect luxuriance of purple and gold. 

‘“‘ Wild pansies!” we cry joyfully ; and go 
down on our knees among the gay blos- 
soms, whose heads are bent but not broken, 
and whose steadfast eyes turn towards the 
light. 

They are hardy little flowers, these wild 
pansies—what is ¢heir message to us ? 

‘““ We are hardy because we are happy,” 
they cryin unison. ‘“ Heartsease,you know, 
can grow anywhere. We never bother about 
what cannot be helped, we are just happy 
all the day long. We have a good father 
who cares for us, why then should we 
worry ?” 

Dear little pansies! Yours is the gladdest 
message of all! Your Father is ours too ; we 
can have for our own the heartsease you 
possess. We will cast our care upon Him, 
knowing that “ He careth” for us. 


AMIE FLORENCE HEPPLE, 
North Shields. 


We have much pleasure in finding space 
for the following, but we must reserve for 
next month a suggestive paper on “ Pleasant 
Sundays with the Children.” 


THE THINGS WHICH SHALL NOT BE THERE 


At the close of the day we stood by the sea. 
Across in the west the last rays of the setting 
sun lit up the sea with a golden glory; and 
on the stillness of the evening air there was 


no sound save the sound of the sea, which 
ever moves to and fro in a tireless restless- 
ness, sobbing and sighing as though it were 
ever seeking a something which it has hope- 
lessly lost, and yet for which it must ever 
continue to search and ever and ever 
bemoan. Touched, as though by sym- 
pathy with the sea, the heart became rest- 
less, too; and was filled with a strange 
yearning to realise the unseen, to penetrate, 
if might be, beyond the golden glory of 
the setting sun, and to catch but a glimpse 
of the glory of that land where sunsets are 
unknown. 

Then, as though repeating its own doom, 
the moan of the sea took form and the rest- 
less heart heard the words: “And there 
shall be no more sea.” Ah! the joy of it! 
No more stretching out of hands towards 
hands which we cannot reach because an 
ocean divides, no more “ good-byes ” which 
are bitter because they may be good-bye 
till “the sea shall give up its dead,” 
and never again shall the heart almost 
cease to throb for dread of the angry 
waves while loved ones are tossed on the 
billows. 

Then the night wind whispered, “‘ There 
shall be no night there.” We shall stand in 
the light of an ever-glorious present ; no more 
remorse for the wrong of yesterday, for 
yesterday will not have been; no more fear 
of the dread to-morrow, for to-morrow there 
will be no existence. Night shall no more 
separate day from day, but life will be one 
ever-living, all-glorious day. 

If, then, the heart finds peace and calm 
in thinking of the things which “shall not 
be there,” what overflowing joy there would 
be in contemplating the things which shall 
be there, if we but knew them! But 
‘eye hath not seen, and ear hath not 
heard.” 

One glimpse alone is permitted. For a brief 
moment the gates of gold and pearl are 
rolled back, and human ears are enraptured 
with a strain of sweetest music, and we hear 
the words of the song of the redeemed to 
the praise of “ Him who sitteth upon the 
throne for ever.” 

ELIZABETH GUNN, 
Gatebeck, Kendal. 


The following are the prize papers in the 
Junior Competition : 
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CHRIST IN THE SUMMER FIELDS 
FIRST PRIZE— 


BENEATH yon shady arbour, 

Where through the boughs entwined 
The sunlight finds no pathway, 

All undisturbed in mind 
I lay, and thought on Jesus, 

The Saviour of mankind. 


A darkness veiled my senses, 
Then a burst of sudden light 
O’erpowered my ’wildered eye-lids, 
And with the Lord of Might 

I stood in fields of Galilee 
With summer sunshine bright. 


Around me lay green pastures 

In varied garlands clad, 
Of lilies white and spotless ; 

And the Blessed Lord seemed glad 
To see the earth so lovely 

Which sin had made so sad. 


Then I heard His gentle accents : 
‘“‘ Behold the lilies fair ! 

How simple is their beauty, 
How pure, yet free from care ; 

Nor rivalled royal David’s Son 
Those flowers of beauty rare.” 


I started from my slumber 
Beneath the woodland tree— 
Yet often in my sadness 
Methinks there come to me 
Sweet visions of the Saviour 
In the fields of Galilee. 


D. MackinTosH Joss (15 years) 
Edinburgh. 


SECOND PRIZE— 


For Christ all nature had its charm, 
The lake, the mount and desert too ; 
Each filled Him with a holy calm, 
And fit Him for His work anew ; 
So when He felt His loneliness and pain, 
He rested there and was refreshed again. 


When summer decks the fields in green, 
And nature dons her brightest hue, 
Amongst the fields would Christ be seen, 
Explaining all things pure and true, 
To those who gathered round and wished to 
hear 
His words of power to comfort and to cheer. 


And when His words were deep and 
strange, 

On subject hard to understand, 

Too broad for narrow minds to range, 

He taught them from their pasture-land, 
By stories that a little child could learn, 
The deeper truths they else could not 

discern. 


The world, He said, was like a field, 
Where seeds are sown of tares and 
wheat, 
And in men’s hearts at length they yield 
The fruit made ripe by summer heat ; 
Then in the ample garner it is stored, 
To wait the coming of the Harvest Lord. 


And though the toil was not the same 
For those who sowed and gathered in, 
Both have reward in one sweet name— 
The “ servants ” of their common King. 
And thus the Shepherd guarded o’er His 
sheep, 
Among their fields of grass and clover deep. 


GERTRUDE E, MALLINSON (16 years), 
Birkdale, Southport. 


SENIOR COMPETITION FOR OCTOBER 
PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN AUGUST 20 


First prize, books of the published price of £1, and 
second prize, books of the published price of 1os., ave 
offered for the best papers on ‘* The Sea in the Bible.” 


Contributions, which must in all cases be 
original, are not to exceed 4co words, should 
be written on one side of the paper, and 
should bear the full name and address of the 
author. They should be addressed to ‘* The 
Editor,” whose decision shall be final, and 
who shall have the right to insert in the 
magazine the contribution of any competitor, 
whether successful or otherwise. It would 
help the editor if competitors would mark 
their envelopes in the corner, “ Senior Com- 
petition.” 


FUNIOR COMPETITION FOR OCTOBER 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN AUGUST 20 


Open only to competitors under seventeen. First and 
second prizes (books of the published price of 10s. and 5s. 
respectively) for the best rhymed versions (original) of the 
first of the Psalms, 








THE COMPANIONS OF THE SORROWFUL WAY * 
IV._THE BEARER OF CHRIST’S CROSS 
By JOHN WATSON, M.A., D.D. 


HEN a sudden remembrance of 
Christ’s faithful love rises and 
overcomes our heart, we regard 


with wistful envy those persons 
who rendered personal service to the Lord 
during the days of His humiliation. 
Joseph, who provided a home for Mary and 
the Holy Child; Mary, who discharged for 
His infancy the tenderest offices of love ; the 
devoted women who ministered to Him of 
their substance ; the owner of Gethsemane, 
who reserved to Jesus a quiet place where 
he might suffer and pray ; the goodman who 
lent the upper room for the great Passover ; 
Joseph of Arimathea, who would not see 
Jesus laid in a malefactor’s grave; the 
mourners who wrapt His body in spices and 
fair white linen—were one and all highly 
favoured, beside whom the great and mighty 
of that day are now less than nothing and 
vanity. And yet one would rather have 
chosen to be Simon the Cyrenian, because 
he rendered unto Jesus a still more timely 
and intimate service. 

They were, one and all, His true and kindly 
friends, who saw Him homeless and took 
Him in, who saw Him athirst and gave Him 
drink, who saw Him neglected and honoured 
Him. They did well and did not miss their 
opportunity; they lightened Christ’s load 
and comforted Christ’s heart, but they did 
not stand in Christ’s place. Had they with- 
held their hand His lot would have been 
harder, but He had still continued on His 
way ; but once it came to pass that He was 
in such sore straits that His body failed Him 
and He was helpless. His agony in Geth- 
semane, His night-long trials, His cruel 
scourgings, His soul’s sorrow had sapped for 
the time even His superb strength, and 
although He was willing to die upon the 
cross, it was not possible for Him to carry it 
to Calvary. Art, with her quick eye for a 
pathetic and symbolic situation, has repre- 
sented Him crushed unto the ground beneath 
the burden of the cross. It was at this 

* Copyright 1897, by John Watson, in the United 
States of America. 


moment a man came to His aid. When the 
two single beams are lifted from the Lord’s 
bleeding shoulders and laid on the sturdy 
Cyrenian, Simon was not His servant or His 
comforter. This man was what none other 
ever had been or ever would be in all the 
history of the Lord’s Passion: he became for 
a brief space the substitute of Jesus. 

Simon came that morning into Jerusalem 
unconscious of the tragedy of life. All the 
year this man, amid the labours and trials of 
ordinary life, had looked forward and longed, 
like every loyal Jew, for the high Passover 
Feast. He came up with a goodly company 
along the ways of the Holy Land, and it 
might well be that the Cyrenian passed the 
place where Jesus had taken His disciples 
aside and was telling them concerning His 
Passion. Asa countryman Simon. could not 
bear the crush and heat of the city, and, like 
unto the Master Himself, this Cyrenian was 
guest with friends in some neighbouring 
village. When Jesus went to the Garden of 
Gethsemane and wrestled in sore agony under 
the olive-trees, Simon lay down to rest and 
slept quietly. The morning light which saw 
Jesus dragged from palace to court with 
contumely and cruelty wakened Simon with 
its kindly rays, and the fresh sweet air touched 
his face, as with God’s benediction. He left 
the simple home filled with Passover glad- 
ness and took his way to the sacred city 
through the spring flowers and the singing of 
the birds. And as he travelled Simon lifted 
his head and rejoiced because the sun was 
shining in its glory on the Temple of God. 

Are there not times when, like Simon the 
Cyrenian, we live at ease and reck not of the 
world’s tragedy? We bid our household a 
good-morning as we meet after the darkness 
of the night has fled, and as the shadows 
begin to gather we bid one another a good- 
night—the day beginning and closing for us 
in peace. God has been pleased to grant 
us health of body, success on labour, wealth 
of family love, and many priceless treasures 
of this life. Our faith is also quite untroubled, 
and as we look forward we see afar the city 
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whose gates are one pearl, where is the 
Throne of the God and the Lamb. We do 
not despise, because we cannot even imagine 
the affliction of those who have been defeated 
and broken, who are lonely and bereaved, 
who look into black darkness and fear that 
God has forsaken them. 

Simon became of a sudden a witness of the 
tragedy of life when he was caught in the 
crowd which accompanied Jesus to Calvary 
Through the dense, struggling, excited mass 
of life the heavily built countryman forced 
himself with insistent body till he came to 
the edge of the procession. First there 
were soldiers, and last there were soldiers. 
Soldiers beat back the human pressure on 
either side. Within the wall of mail two 
thieves carried their crosses to the place of 
execution, and after them followed another 
also with His cross. It was His name 
which passed from lip to lip; it was this 
Man every one pressed to see. From his 
vantage Simon could peer in and get sight 
of Jesus—could catch the weariness of His 
face and hear His panting breath as He 
trembled beneath the cross. An irresistible 
curiosity seized him: he would see the last 
of this affair. Simon kept step with the 
soldiers, and from time to time he leant 
forward to look at Jesus. Did the contrast 
between the olive gardens with their fretted 
sunlight and the steaming echoing streets 
through which the Holiest was led in pain 
and shame awaken this spectator’s imagina- 
tion? There, in his place outside, did he 
get a glimpse for an instant into the tears of 
things which lie so near to its joy, as on that 
spring day, when the fields were green and 
the birds were singing, and the Lord of them 
all was being tortured unto death ? 

What of ourselves, all bystanders in the 
Sorrowful Way? Does the veil drop from 
our eyes at a time, and is our heart 
melted within us, when, in the midst of 
business, as we hurry to and fro, a simple 
funeral passes with a few mourners, and 
reminds us that the breadwinner or the 
house-mother is gone? When on some 
great occasion the people keep holiday, with 
the sound of music and ‘dancing, and we 
light upon a widow in her black? When in 
the public print one reads of some sickening 
outrage, whereby the light and honour of a 
family have been taken away, for whom there 
is now left no joy, no redress this side the 
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grave? Everywhere, amid the bustle and 
gaiety of life, one is touched by its under- 
lying and far-reaching sorrow, as in a sweet 
country scene, where thinking of nothing 
but running water and spreading trees and 
wild roses and ripening corn, he comes of 
a sudden on a graveyard, and entering, finds 
a newly made grave with a young child’s 
name on the stone. 

Simon was of a sudden taken into the heart 
of the tragedy. It was the merest accident, 
we should say, that Simon was taken; it 
might have been any other person in the 
crowd. They dare not take a great person to 
be Christ’s cross-bearer, lest he should have 
them scourged for the insult. No priest in 
his high estate would condescend to touch 
the accursed tree with his finger-tips. For 
a Roman soldier it had been a loathsome 
degradation. ‘The guard looked round and 
they saw Simon. His prominence and his 
bulk, perhaps an unconscious sympathy 
growing on his face, attracted their eye. 
Here was a fellow nature had made to be a 
carrier of loads, a common man who could 
make no complaint, a simpleton who had 
pity on an outcast. So it came to pass that, 
without more ado, and before Simon knew 
what had happened, he was dragged out 
from among the people and the cross was on 
his shoulders, and he was walking beside 
Jesus to Calvary. Oh, good fortune of the 
Cyrenian to have a stout body and to be 
born a countryman and to carry a kindly 
heart, for it has won him an honour denied 
to kings and conquerors. 

Some day it may happen that, having 
made his visit to our neighbours, Death 
will have a mind to call on us, and we shall 
go softly about our changed house in sad 
amazement. Or a fleecy cloud, which only 
lent a pleasing softness to the arch of blue, 
will suddenly gather into a thunder-cloud, 
and lay desolate our golden cornfields. Or 
a fine passage from the Prophets, whose 
literary grace and felicitous imagery we have 
often tasted, will fling aside its embroi- 
dered cloak and spring upon us, gripping 
our conscience and heart with iron hand. 
We shall be taken from the midst of the 
multitude, among which we were hidden, 
and the cross we had seen on others’ shoul- 
ders shall rest on our own. Before, we had 
marched along on the outskirts of life ; now, 
we are brought into its secret place, where 
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Jesus travelleth with His companions along 
the Sorrowful Way to fulfil the will of 
God. 

In the heart of the tragedy Simon met with 
Jesus. Many persons had interviews with 
Jesus, but none was so favoured as this 
Cyrenian, for they journeyed together within 
an iron wall. None could interrupt nor 
annoy, neither priest nor people; they were 
so close together that the cross would seem 
to be upon them both, and would gain them 
the immunity of the dying—who are left 
alone. What Jesus said to His substitute 
in the passage to Calvary, Simon never told, 
and if he had, then ought the cross to have 
been laid once more on him again, with no 
Jesus by his side. That Jesus spoke to him 
as He did to few in all His ministry there 
can be no doubt, since no one could 
tender Jesus the least service without being 
instantly repaid. When a single woman 
repaired the neglect of Simon the Pharisee, 
the Lord must needs send her into peace. 
If a Samaritan drew Him water from her 
well in the heat of the day, He gave her to 
drink of the water of life. Let Mary of 
Bethany anticipate the crown of thorns with 
her spikenard, and the Master ordered that 
this deed be told wherever the Gospel went. 


Does some one pluck out the thorns, and 
bind a napkin tenderly round the wounded 
head, behold the Lord cannot leave the 
tomb without folding up that napkin and 
laying it in a place by itself, in token of 
His gratitude? With what kindness He must 
have spoken to His cross-bearer as they went 
together to Calvary under one cross and 
common disgrace! For a short while this 
man carried the load of wood, and in return 
Jesus carried his sin and that of his chil- 
dren after him, for by the time this Gospel 
was given unto the world Simon is known 
as the head of a distinguished Christian 
house, a man honoured in his sons, the 
father of Alexander and Rufus. Within the 
iron bands of affliction, and alone with the 
Redeemer, one learns more secrets and 
gathers richer treasures than in a lifetime 
of ease and gaiety. When Simon came that 
morning to Jerusalem there was no cross on 
Mount Calvary, and when he returned to his 
country home in the evening there was no 
cross again. Nothing of the great tragedy 
could be seen save the trampled grass and a 
drop or two of blood; but in the meanwhile 
Jesus had accomplished the deliverance of 
the world, and Simon the Cyrenian had 
carried the Lord’s cross, 
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By THE Very Rev. A. P. PUREY-CUST, D.D., DEAN oF York 


“THE STONE SHALL CRY OUT OF THE 
WALL" 


FIRST SUNDAY 


Read St. Luke ii. 41-52 
Hymn: “ We are but little children weak" 


STYLE in architecture does not 
merely represent the caprice of any 
one man, but it is the expression 
in stone, like fashion in dress, of 

the taste of a generation, and what is clearly 
embodied therein is a clue to the character 
of the people at that particular time. In 
Gothic architecture there are five different 
styles, each having its own inherent character- 
istic, each differing from the others, each in 
its day supremely popular with the people 


then living, and each harmonising with what 
we know to have been the distinctive tone 
of that day, and therefore each, if we study 
it rightly, reminding us thereof, and being, 
to those who have eyes to see and intellects 
to understand, silent but forcible preachers 
of the particular qualities which we know 
belonged to that time. 

And it is useful to notice this, because 
thus architecture becomes not only agree- 
able or interesting, but edifying also, remind- 
ing us of great and noble qualities which 
are essential to our happiness, and which 
we should endeavour to acquire and ever 
to maintain in our own characters; and 
thus Gothic architecture seems something 
essentially consistent with the House of 
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God, not merely something which we have 


always associated with it without considering 
why that particular form or fashion should 
be employed, but something which is ex- 
pressive of that which is in harmony with 
the purpose and teaching of the house of 
God, and therefore something on which the 
eye may dwell without being distracted from, 
nay, with being the more animated with, 
spiritual thoughts and influences. I am to 
set something before you which may be 
useful to you on each of the five Sunday 
evenings of the month of August. Let us see 
how Gothic architecture, in its five separate 
styles or orders, has from the very history 
thereof lessons which may be useful to you, 
and help to render this and every month 
conducive to your spiritual life. 


SAXON STYLE 


First then there is the Saxon style, which 
characterises all buildings from the coming 
of the Saxons to the time of the Norman 
Conquest. If you consider the form of that 
architecture, you will see that it is peculiarly 
expressive of the character of human life 
which prevailed in our land at that day. 
There are not many specimens thereof 
remaining still in England, for buildings of 
this date have, for the most part, given place 
to more stately edifices, and traces of the 
original structure are, for the most part, to 
be discovered in crypts and foundations, but 
wherever they exist they are remarkable for 
their simplicity. Thick walls built of rag or 
rubble, sometimes partly of herring-bone 
work—.e., the stones set zig-zag above each 
other, and ornamented or strengthened with 
flat vertical strips of stone; the towers and 
doorways, plain and massive, consisting of 
large rough hewn blocks, the arches circular 
and occasionally worked with rude mouldings, 
though generally simply chamfered; the 
windows very small, though splayed out 
internally to give as much light as possible, 
and, when they consist of more than one 
light, divided from each other by small shafts 
like balusters, with very little, and that simple, 
ornamentation throughout. 

In fact, all betokens strength and simplicity, 
and that was essentially the character of these 
early times, for when the new-comers planted 
themselves on british soil each group of 
families united by kinship kept themselves 
clusely associated together in a cluster of 
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huts or cottages, in which each family had its 
separate home, with a strip of arable land 
attached to it, and to this village was given 
the family name, with the addition of “ ham,” 
meaning home ; or “tun,” which meant the 
hedge or rather mound which formed the 
defence of the community. The freemen 
or inhabitants thereof met together to settle 
small questions between themselves, under 
the presidency of one of their members 
chosen to be their reeve or head-man ; 
more important cases being brought before 
the hundred-moot or meeting of the hundred 
—i.e., of the district containing one hundred 
families. 

Each cottage probably contained only 
one room, but the house of the headman 
or lord was more pretentious. His abode 
was built in a yard surrounded for pro- 
tection with a mound or fence called a 
“ burrh.” The principal chamber therein 
was the hall, in which the whole family with 
the guests and thegns of the lord met for 
their meals. The walls were covered with 
curtains worked in patterns of bright colours. 
The fire was lighted on the hearth, a broad 
stone in the middle, over which was a hole 
in the roof, through which the smoke escaped. 
The windows were narrow, either unclosed 
holes in the walls or covered with oiled linen, 
which would admit a certain amount of light. 

For spiritual purposes several of these 
hamlets were associated together into a 
parish under the charge of a priest, while 
the bishop presided over many, grouped into 
a diocese, and met together with the clergy 
in council whenever any ecclesiastical ques- 
tion required them to deliberate in common ; 
while for political purposes each township 
within several adjacent hundreds sent four 
men and the reeve to the folk-moot as it 
was called, which met twice a year, and was 
presided over by the Earldorman to concert 
measures for protection from, or attack upon, 
an enemy. And these communities were 
further welded together under a king, and 
so in rude times, when the country was mere 
wastes and forest, and hostile nations 
threatened them with invasions by land, and 
marauding Danes by sea, the Saxons were 
strong and peaceful, and the secret thereof 
was the “ham” life or home life, which 
rendered its integral parts so strong, and 
their union irresistible ; and we see this, not 
only in their national history, but in the lives 
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of individual characters which still survive 
on the pages of history as household words 
for what was good and brave and beneficent. 

Alfred who, by the strength of his character 
and indomitable courage and genuine faith, 
rallied all men round him, and eventually 
enabled them to triumph against overwhelm- 
ing foes, elaborated wise laws for his people, 
and has ever been regarded as a type of 
what kings should be. Bede, the Monk of 
Jarrow, from his youth up a student of all 
subjects embraced by the knowledge of his 
day, and the first English historian; Dun- 
stan the Monk of Glastonbury, who reformed 
and developed the monasteries and rendered 
them, that which was needed for those times, 
homes of learning and spiritual life, places 
of refuge for the weak and lonely ; Cuthbert, 
Aidan, Chad and many other holy men who 
not only laboured to minister to their 
brethren, but went out into the wilderness 
around to evangelise the idolatrous heath-men 
or heathen and bring them into the fold of 
Christ. Yes, “ Home sweet home” is no 
matter of mere sentiment; it has been from 
these ancient days to the present the secret 
of England’s stability and greatness. Some 
have said that there is a tendency to excess 
amongst Englishmen in this matter. I 
think, in these days at any rate, it is rather 
the other way, and that the multiplication of 
excitements and influences is tiable to make 
the young indifferent thereto. 

Dear children, may you be reminded by 
these ancient stones, aye, by many living 
stones amongst you, how sweet, how holy, 
how helpful are the influences of home, and 
while they are continued to you value them 
as they deserve. 


SECOND SUNDAY 


Read Ephes. vi. ro-18 
Hymn: “ Fight the good fight with all thy might” 


NORMAN ARCHITECTURE 


WitH Edward the Confessor, however, 
another style, the Norman, commenced, 
which lasted to the death of Henry II. 
The same massive walls, but no longer of 
rubble but of squared ashlar stones, with 
joints of mortar, first wide and then so fine 
that a knife can scarcely pass between them; 
pillars still massive, but covered with quaint 
incised patterns, the capitals ornamented 
with rude foliage, animals, figures in endless 


variety ; the arches generally, and specially 
the chancel arch, deeply recessed with 
manifold zigzags and other mouldings, with 
heads of beasts or birds in the hollows, whose 
beaks or tongues encircle the round; the 
sides of the doorways enriched with zigzags 
or mouldings or small columns, while the 
tympanum between the square head and the 
arch above is filled with rich sculpture; 
corbel tables—i.e., single blocks of stone 
carved with grotesque heads carrying the 
beams of the roof, or forming a continuous 
cornice to support the eaves of the roof. 
But the ornamentation is all conventional, 
not natural, and in its almost inexhaustible 
variety must have taxed the imagination of 
architects and sculptors to the utmest. 
When I contemplate buildings of this 
style, ¢.g., the Tower of London, Rochester 
Castle, Durham and Norwich Cathedrals, 
Iffley and Dunstable Churches, I am always 
struck with the evidence of strength, not 
only in the massive structures thereof, but in 
the mouldings and patterns. The grinning 
faces, crooked beaks, and intricate patterns 
seem to indicate the power, not of mere 
physical force, but of a purpose underlying 
it,a determination of men who were resolved 
to prevail, who having got the upper hand 
meant to keep it, and were resolved that 
neither the elements above them nor the 
foes around them should thwart their 
purpose, nor that those whom they had once 
conquered should ever again regain their 
supremacy or withdraw their feet from the 
meshes of the net in which they had become 
entangled. If these stones imply anything, 
it is strength of will, unflinching purpose, 
and a courage which quailed before nothing 
and noone. And the policy of William the 
Conqueror, the ruling spirit which animated 
and controlled that generation, is exactly in 
harmony with this. If any man was ever a 
conqueror he was: he had the perception to 
discern at once the difficulties and require- 
ments of the times and the promptness to 
elaborate, and the courage to maintain the 
measures required, and so to make and keep 
himself master of the situation. Heassumed 
the whole land as his own; no one was to 
be a possessor of anything, simply occupier 
either as tenant from him direct in “ capite,” 
as it was termed, or as a sub-tenant of these, 
and this as a recognition for certain services 
already rendered, and pledge for future 
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services when required; “ grand serjeanty ” 
it was called when rendered to the king 
himself, “ petit serjeanty” when rendered 
to his representatives. ‘The villein was to 
plough and reap for his lord, and the fighting 
man to serve him with horse and weapons in 
return for the land held of him. ‘The lord 
held his lands on condition of military 
service when required. He was but a vassal 
of the king, which is the meaning of the 
word knight, and his tenure was called a 
knight’s fee, and further, that all might be , 
exactly done, in 1085 the king sent his men 
over all England to make an accurate ac- 
count of all the land, and how much each 
held. “So very narrowly he let speer it out 
that there was not a single hide or yard of 
land, nor so much as an ox nor a cow nor a 
swine left that was not set in his writ.” 

This writ when completed was called 
“Domesday Book.” We don’t want to 
revive the feudal system, but we want in 
each individual the strength of character 
which animated it. Weakness of will, lack 
of perseverance, want of moral courage, this 
is the bane of the present day. For one 
who errs intentionally, hundreds simply 
lapse into sin through inability to stand their 
ground, face their difficulties, and continue 
to do God’s will. People are so easily 
discouraged and daunted, so easily cajoled 
and seduced from the right path. The very 
existence of a difficulty or hindrance or 
possible suffering seems the very reason why 
they cannot be expected to remain loyal and 
to dare and do. 

Young brothers and sisters, let the Norman 
architecture remind you of that stability 
which prevailed, not only to conquer but 
to hold fast and never relinquish what it 
once held. That is the spirit which must 
animate alike the soldier of the Crown and 
the soldier of the Cross. As Englishmen 
we are proud to think that many such have 
filled and still fill the ranks of our army and 
navy. As Christians, let us seek the grace 
of God that we may attain thereto our- 
selves. 

THIRD SUNDAY 
Read 1 St. John iii 
Hymn: “ Blest are the pure in heart ‘ 


EARLY ENGLISH 


THERE is a marvellous change in the early 


English style, which succeeded the Norman 
XXVI—4o 
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in the days of Richard I. and lasted until 
the death of Henry III. How great that 
change is you would readily understand by 
a visit to Canterbury Cathedral, St. Hugh’s 
choir in Lincoln Cathedral, Walter de Grey’s 
noble transept at York, and the choir of 
Rochester. Grace, lightness, and elegance 
seem to have sprung into birth. Nothing 
can exceed the freedom, delicacy, and beauty 
thereof; the foliage of the capitals with the 
stiff stalks rising from the ring and the 
leaves curling over with a freedom and 
elegance not exceeded at any other period ; 
the doorways pointed or trefoiled, often 
double divided by a single shaft or several 
clustered together, and a quatrefoil or other 
ornament over them; the arches, with their 
wide span resting on lofty pillars, either 
round or octagonal, and often on clusters of 
detached shafts of Purbeck marble united by 
one or more bands of the same material ; 
the bell-shaped capitals richly carved with 
the stiff leaf foliage and the mouldings 
often adorned with a profusion of small 
pyramids cut into four leaves or petals, 
meeting in the point, but separate below, 
called from their fancied similarity to dogs’ 
teeth “the dog tooth ornament”; the 
vaultings of the roofs of light and graceful 
groinings and ribs with central bosses, 
well worked and enriched with foliage ; 
the buttresses no longer mere flat strips 
of masonry, as in the former style, but of 
bold projection, diminishing upward by 
stages, and terminating in a pedimental 
head or gable; the corbel tables often 
consisting of small trefoil arches, and these 
more and more enriched; the windows 
lancet-shaped and narrow, often with wide 
splays and single or coupled shafts in the 
inner arch, sometimes consisting of a single 
light, sometimes of many,as the “ Five Sisters” 
at York. 

The general appearance of early English 
buildings is rich, attractive, and beautiful, 
but rather from the grace in its propor- 
tions and delicacy of character in its mould- 
ings than from anything elaborate in its 
details. Its lightness adds to its symmetry, 
but at the same time is consistent with 
strength. It has an excelsior character, if I 
may use such an expression, as if the very 
intention of its builders was to lift men up 
from things of the earth, earthy, from all that 
was grovelling and hard and selfish, to all 
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that was pure and noble and daring and 
self-sacrificing ; in a word, to reach after a 
higher ideal than that of earth, even in 
earthly things, as a consistent anticipation 
for things heavenly. 

And this seems so consistent with the 
spirit of the times. Hitherto, in the 
Norman times, all seemed to speak of re- 
pression, the power to curb, thwart, subdue 
humanity. In these times there seems to 
have suddenly burst forth a fair and lovely 
impulse to elevate and purify the world, 
as if men had now suddenly awoke to 
realise the true character of redeemed 
manhood, and were eager to promote 
all that might conduce to the cultivation 
of that which was not for this life only, but 
for another also; to recognise, honour, and 
protect those traits which indicated that man 
was made in the image of God, and to 
cultivate and encourage all that concerned 
the glory of God and was in harmony with 
the divine in man. 

These were the days of Crusaders, Knight- 
errants, and Troubadours. These days mark 
the uprising of the spirit of chivalry, kindled 
by the sense that holy places, associated with 
the life of our Lord on earth, were desecrated 
by the presence and power of unbelievers 
and infidels, and therefore, at all hazards 
and all cost, should be rescued from their 
grasp, even though this might entail a vast 
outlay of money, long journeys to the then 
far distant Palestine, and dangers arising 
from climate or the warlike prowess of the 
Saracen. 

These were days when a truer, higher, 
nobler conception of the beauty and dig- 
nity of woman seemed to take possession 
of the human mind, and to exalt her as the 
ideal of all that was pure, and tender, and 
graceful, demanding of men loyal homage 
and resolute and brave protection, and 
requiring them to humble themselves as 
her willing slaves and servants, content to 
risk all and devote all to defend her honour 
and preserve her in safety from the beset- 
ting dangers and contaminations of those 
times. 

These were the days, too, of the vigorous 
upgrowth of religious houses in England, 
when far and wide throughout the land were 
established sanctuaries for the young, the 
weak, the spiritually minded, the infirm, the 
desolate, the bereaved, “cities of refuge,” 
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where budding intelligence might be cultured 
and trained, refinements of art cultivated, 
learning acquired, and studies uninterruptedly 
pursued; where the lonely might find a 
home, the desolate a peace which the world 
could not give, and where hearts, longing 
and yearning for something more than the 
things which were seen and temporal, might 
find their aspirations encouraged if not 
satisfied. 

Who can contemplate early English archi- 
tecture and not feel instinctively elevated 
thereby, the best and purest aspirations of 
our nature kindled or fanned, and a yearn- 
ing to attain to a higher spiritual tone in 
our own personal life, and to do all that 
lieth in us to promote and protect it in 
others ? 

If I read the teaching of these stones 
aright, this is their silent but seasonable 
appeal to all, of every age, every circumstance 
or position in life; and if I know the temper 
of the days in which we live, this is a season- 
able lesson for each. 

Young brothers and sisters, may you have 
eyes to see this and dispositions to act upon 
it. Let this be the standard, the ideal for 
your own lives; let this be the aim of your 
dealings with others. God will give you 
opportunities, and, if you ask in faith, grace 
to act upon.it. 


FOURTH SUNDAY 
Read Psalm civ 
Hymn: “ There is a book, who runs may read’ 
DECORATED 


THE Decorated period, as it is called, which 
comprises the lives of the three Edwards, 
practically the fourteenth century, is justly 
regarded as the climax of Gothic architecture, 
the full maturity of that development which 
we have noticed in the preceding styles, both 
as regards construction and ornamentation. 
The doorways are large and richly sculptured, 
sometimes a series of niches with figures in 
them is carried up the sides and round the 
heads, with drip stone weather mouldings, 
the ends supported on corbelled heads, gener- 
ally of kings or bishops. The pillars are 
either of clustered shafts or moulded, and 
the mouldings of the arches above effectively 
formed of rounds and hollows separated by 
small fillets, producing a pleasing contrast of 
light and shade. But the most prominent 
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characteristic of this style is in the windows, 
the tracery of which, in the earlier instances, 
displays an endless variety of geometrical 
figures, circles, quatrefoils, cinquefoils. At 
a later period the tracery is flowing, radiating 
from the mullions in graceful curves, which 
seem to interlace with each other and which 
harmonise with the arch in a manner most 
pleasing to the eye, sometimes partaking of a 
reticulated or net-like character—e.g., the west 
window of Grey Friars Church, Reading— 
the significance of which is of course very 
evident, and, at the close of this period, 
developing into what is termed flamboyant, 
from the flame-like wavings of its tracery, 
such as our great west window in York 
Minster. 

But the most beautiful part of this style 
is, I think, the transition from conven- 
tional to natural foliage in the ornamenta- 
tion. We see the first indication thereof 
at the close of the previous style, when 
quatrefoil flowers, probably the /ormentilla 
officinalis, a species of wild strawberry, 
possessing strong astringent properties and 
much used in medieval medicines, each 
stiffly contained in a square, and forming 
what is called “‘ diaper work,” were carved 
or painted on the wall surface, as you may 
see in Westminster Abbey. Soon after, the 
same flower takes the place of the toothed 
ornamentation in the moulding, and then is 
succeeded by the “ ball flower,” evidently 
intended for the winter cherry (f/ysalis 
alkekengi) the calix or external envelope of 
which surrounds the fruit without adhering 
to it, protecting it from the cold blasts and 
enabling it to ripen. There is some- 
thing very beautiful and touching in the 
way this little flower seems to nestle as if 
for shelter in the mouldings ot this period, 
the significance of which there can be no 
mistaking. 

From hence the taste seems to have de- 
veloped so largely that, in our nave and chapter 
house built at this time, there is a profusion of 
ornamentation of flowers and foliage. Some- 
times it is the thorn, with two double tiers of 
elegant leaves, with flowers interspersed ; 
sometimes the boldly executed foliage of the 
oak with acorns. Again, the maple enriches 
a border. In another place, the leaves of 
the vine, with stems and fruit, are introduced, 
with men represented as gathering the fruit. 
Again, a pendant is adorned with the leaves 
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of the crowfoot, and its flowers arranged in 
three tiers; another with the leaves and 
fruit of the strawberry. In another place 
the cornice is enriched with a running stem 
and leaves of the ivy, and two capitals, at 
least, exhibit the flowers and leaves of the 
wild, or dog rose, and finally the leaves of 
the geum urbanum or rivale, regarded as a 
panacea for every ailment in those simple 
days. 

And all this was not the outcome of the 
sculptor’s whim or fancy but strictly en- 
joined by ecclesiastical authority, symbolical 
as well as ornamental; types of Christian 
graces, of power, and purity, and patience ; 
recognitions of the beauty of God’s handi- 
work, and illustrations (specially the trefoil 
plants) of His mysterious and awful being. 
These are no garden or conservatory plants 
and flowers, mere wayside plants, wildflowers, 
weeds of the forest, uncultivated, growing 
ready to hand, common things known to all, 
yet speaking to all men, who had neither 
books to read nor the power to read them, 
of things Divine while they sojourned amongst 
things earthly, of things eternal while they 
handled things temporal. 

Let these simple yet often delicate carvings 
remind you, my young brothers and sisters, to 
do the same, to read God in all things animate 
or inanimate around you. This will help you 
to appreciate the inexhaustible beauties of 
them ; to treat them with reverence of hand 
or eye ; to use and not abuse them, and so to 
be, each according to your opportunities, 
good stewards of the manifold grace of 
God. 


FIFTH SUNDAY 
Read Psalm xxxvii 
Hymn: ‘O Jesus, I have promised " 
PERPENDICULAR 


Towarps the end of Edward III.’s reign 
the last development in legitimate Gothic 
architecture was introduced. The exuber- 
ance of the Decorated style had degenerated 
into abuse, and the votaries of the curvi- 
linear window traceries had been led into 
vagaries which had rendered their work weak 
and effeminate. Edyngdon, Bishop of Win- 
chester, and William of Wykeham, his suc- 
cessor in that see, endeavoured to return to 
a simple and more dignified style of building 
in their reconstruction of the nave of Win- 
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chester Cathedral, by introducing, in the 
place of the exuberant tracery, vigorous, 
straight, vertical, and horizontal lines, which 
have earned for this style the name of Per- 
pendicular. Doorways and arches were en- 
closed within well-defined square outlines, 
creating a spandrel on either side, usually 
ornamented with tracery, foliage, or a shield ; 
walls were divided into panelling by rect- 
angular divisions, also introduced into the 
capitals and bases of columns ; the mullions 
were carried straight through the tracery of 
the windows, across which horizontal tran- 
somes were inserted, and horizontal lines 
were multiplied in strong courses and para- 
pets, the latter often battlemented. The 
arches of this style are not so acute as those 
of the former periods, and what is called the 
four-centred arch began now to be exten- 
sively used, which necessarily causes the out- 
line of the arch to be more depressed. 

The foliage is still very beautiful, almost as 
true to nature as in the preceding style, but 
its freshness and beauty are detracted by a 
certain stiffness and squareness, and in its 
execution it is generally more shallow. 
Groined roofs were enriched by cross ribs 
subdividing the simple spans naturally pro- 
duced by the intersecters of necessary ribs 
into small panels, and finally the key-stones 
were formed into pendants, and the branch- 
ing ribs so radiated as to produce the really 
beautiful and very English variety of groin- 
ing, called fan-tracery. In fact, the Perpen- 
dicular style is exclusively English; it is 
never found on the Continent. 

Another distinctive feature is the “ Tudor 
flower,” as it is called, largely used in brattish- 
ings or crestings, consisting of some modi- 
fications of the fleur de lys, a flat flower placed 
upright on its stalk, with lesser or subordinate 
ones intervening between them, or, as in 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, elaborately moulded 
conventional leaves separated by subordinate 
clusters of delicate daisy-like blossoms. The 
roofs of this style are of high pitch, and 
have magnificent effect, the spaces between 
the timbers being filled with tracery, and the 
beams worked, moulded, and ornamented in 
various ways, sometimes with pendants, 
figures of angels, shields, and other carvings, 
especially “ the hammer beams,” as they were 
called—+i.e., short beams on brackets on each 
side which, united to the principals of the 
roof, formed practically tie beams and dimin- 


ished the lateral pressure of the walls. The 
roof of Westminster Hall, built ‘emp. 
Richard II., is the largest and finest speci- 
men hereof in England. It is said to be 
constructed of chestnut wood, and that for 
that reason cobwebs never form upon it. 
Fotheringhay Church (the contract for the 
building of which between Edward, Duke of 
York, and William Horwood, freemason, 
September 24, 1434, is still extant), St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor; the Divinity 
School, Oxford ; King’s College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge ; Henry VII.’s Chapel, Westminster 
Abbey, are each remarkable instances of the 
particular beauty of this style, and you will 
find many others amongst the parish churches 
of England. 

And the impression produced on my 
mind when I contemplate it is method, an 
arrangement completely methodical—the 
suaviter in modo combined with the /fortiter 
in re—spiritual, political, and other aspira- 
tions not thwarted but controlled by practi- 
cal common sense, and therefore rendered 
thoroughly serviceable as well as consistent 
for human life with its twofold aims, so hard 
to reconcile justly, of this world and another, 
time and eternity. And this seems the out- 
come of the times in which this style pre- 
vailed, of such struggles as “the Wars of the 
Roses,” of such writings as those of Chaucer, 
such enthusiasm as that of Wycliffe, such 
integrity as that of William of Wykeham, 
yes, and such wholesome discipline as is 
exhibited in the king-craft of that unattrac- 
tive and penurious monarch, Henry VII. 

These and many other persons and things 
which I could mention, were not my space 
exhausted, rehearse before us the wisdom of 
the sober, practical, consistent life; not torn 
by conflicting passions, not defiled or short- 
ened by excesses, not alternately illumined 
and shadowed by spasmodic emotions which 
have no abiding influence, but lives pleasant 
to contemplate, good to imitate, useful to 
our own generation, glorifying to our holy 
faith, the lives of those who walk with God, 
who keep under their body and bring it 
into subjection, whose fellowship with men 
holds them together in a true brotherhood, 
with hearts knit to each other and to the 
Lord and Master of all, living stones of a 
true “ temple of God, not made with hands,” 
militant indeed on earth, but in good time 
“ eternal in the heavens.” 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


S the daylight faded a missionary who had 
tramped some hundreds of miles was near- 
ing his dwelling on the barren coast of 

northern Newfoundland. Company he had none 
but his own thoughts, and sad companions they 
were, All his efforts seemed fruitless ; his feet were 
aching and weary to no purpose, only the anticipa- 
tion of rest urged him along at all. His preaching 
appeared to have fallen on deaf ears, his message 
had been rejected, and he himself derided. The dark- 
ness of the fast-closing night was filling his soul. Of 
what good were his efforts? He would give up the 
Lord’s work. With such thoughts he had reached 
within a few hundred yards of his little haven, 
where such comfort as the desolate region could 
give would be found. Dreamily floating over the 
stillness a sound of song faintly reached his ears, 
so faintly that the traveller took it to be the empty 
mockings of a jaded brain. But each step brought 
him nearer to the singing. He was not deceived. 
Yet he knew the district well, and could not under- 
stand how this unexpected thing could happen. 
Out of curiosity he turned his footsteps to a spur 
of brushwood, and there he saw an Indian en- 
campment. So many people singing together ina 
cheerful atmosphere held him spell-bound. As he 
looked he forgot his forlorn condition. In the 
midst of a wigwam where the fire crackled merrily 
he saw men and women, the play of the firelight 
showing that their bodies were swaying to and fro, 
as if in an ecstasy of devotion.. And the singing, 
as it fell upon his weary, lonely ears was soft, melo- 
dious, pathetic, and soul inspiring. The traveller 
watched long. There was great happiness among 
these fierce tribesmen; it entered his soul and 
ousted the sorrow that was enthroned there. When 
the singing ceased he passed on to his lodging. 


Next morning, refreshed in mind and body, in- 
quiries led him to discover that a band of Indians 
were encamped near by. The vivid scene of the 
previous evening lent wings to his feet, and he had 
soon found them out. 

“« What was the singing last night ?’’ he inquired. 

“Me and me tribe sing heems to God; heems 
the good meenister teach me and me tribe lots 
moons sence, when me leev in Labrador,” 


Anp he had nearly given up! He was nearly de- 
feated ! His faith was well-nigh exhausted, because 
he had not seen the results of his efforts. And we 
are all so much like him that the incident applies 
to us in at least two outstanding ways. First, let 
us not cease from effort because it appears useless ; 


and secondly, as opportunity offers be not afraid 
to let others know of the help they have given us. 





Tue two hundred bishops gathered together from 
all parts of the earth for conference at Lambeth 
remind us that the first Anglican colonial bishop 
was only appointed in 1787. For one hundred and 
fifty years Churchmen tried in vain to induce suc- 
cessive Crown ministers to legalise the creation 
of bishops beyond the sea. New Jersey sent an 
appeal for a bishop. ‘ The poor Church in God 
here in ye Wilderness, There's none to guide her 
among all the sons yt she has brought forth... . 
We have been here these twenty years calling till 
our hearts ache, and ye own 'tis the call and cause 
of God, and yet ye have not heard and have not 
answered, and that’s all one.’ Before the War of 
Independence any Americans desiring ordination 
were obliged to make the perilous journey across 
the Atlantic, and out of fifty-two candidates who 
started in one year only forty-two reached England. 
It was owing mainly to the influence of Granville 
Sharp, the friend of the slaves, that in 1786 an Act 
of Parliament was passed which enabled the Eng- 
lish archbishops to consecrate an American to be 
a bishop. Two clergymen of the American Church 
were consecrated on February 4, 1787. Two others 
followed in 1790, and from these four men, without 
further English assistance, the number of American 
prelates has now reached eighty. 





Dr. INGtIs, the first Anglican colonial bishop, was 
somewhat of a character. He had been a New 
York rector, and when the War of Independence 
broke out he declared that all his sympathies were 
with the English. He was threatened with death 
if he read the prayer for George III., and armed 
men came to the church to fulfil the threat. Dr. 
Inglis read the prayer amid the clash of arms with- 
out flinching. His courage had great effect upon 
his enraged congregation, and they did not lay a 
finger upon him. But later, when times became 
more menacing, he found it necessary to fly, and 
on the eve of his flight he buried a valuable silver 
coffee-pot. Twenty years afterwards he returned 
to New York and disinterred his long-hidden trea- 
sure, which is now a valued heirloom in the posses- 
sion of his descendant, General Laurie, M.P. 





An account of a little Indian child's heroism twenty 
years ago finds a place in the Blue-book just issued 
dealing with the Indian plague. The head of a 
certain family was stricken, and though carefully 








fled from the horrors of their home. The eldest 
boy, fourteen years of age, assumed his father's 
place and did his best to provide for his brothers 
and sisters. But he too fell ill, and crawled back 
to the deserted hut and passed away beside the un- 
buried body of his mother. The sister, a girl of 
nine, then worked to keep the remaining children 
from starvation, but the disease carried off first one 
brother of seven and then another of one and a half. 
The body of the elder was eaten by jackals. She, 
poor little soul, buried the baby with her own tiny 
hands, putting the body in a basket and digging a 
trench for it with a pick. There were but herself 
and another brother left. The natives would not 
come near them. Each day she lovingly fed him 
and took him to the stream to drink. Each night 
she slept with her little arms around him, hoping 
to hold fast the frail little life she valued so much; 
and which in the case of her brothers she had seen 
ebbaway so easily. And thus the British inspector 
found them. He had them washed and clothed 
and cared for and finally handed over to a relative, 
and they escaped the grim visitation. 





Tue care for the sick and helpless is, above all, the 
most effective way of entrance to the human heart. 
It gives an opportunity of putting the Gospel teach- 
ing into practice in a way that can be readily under- 
stood. Our great hospitals at home are the surprise 
of our visitors; their offshoots at our missionary 
centres are the surprise of the natives, They 
act as an ante-room of the Church. In the mis- 
sionary history of China and Formosa considerable 
prominence is given to the medical branch of the 
work. The first important operation in Chang-pu 
carried the missionary’s fame far and wide. A 
certain beggar—and that a beggar should receive 
consideration is a great point—made his infirmity 
a means of livelihood. He used to visit the 
shops and expose his sore, which so horrified the 
shopkeepers that they gave him money to go 
away. But not one of them had any compassion 
on him—a mere beggar. They all desired his 
death, not his restoration to health. As time went 
by he became unable to walk, and to get rid of him 
his friends dropped him down outside a medical 
missionary'’s house. His awful groans announced 
him to the doctor, who found that for years the 
poor fellow had been suffering from a compound 
fracture of the leg. The doctor amputated it below 
the knee and the patient got well. Now he stumps 
about on a wooden leg, and every thump, thump 
drives the religion of Christ home to his fellow- 
citizens. So disinterested an action the Chinese 
could not well understand. That the missionary 
followed in the footsteps of his Master and did 
good surprised them as much as it did the folk of 
Palestine nearly two thousand years ago. This one 
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i nursed by his wife he died. A week later the wife action was a perfect revelation of Christianity to 
Hi died also. Their five little children thus left alone them. 


THERE was great excitement among a group of 
children in the East End. They were gathered 
together to go into the country. Some had been 
last year, just for a day, and some of them had 
never been, never seen the great tall trees, the 
fresh green fields, and the beautiful wild flowers. 
The advantage of a day in the country is that it 
begins so long beforehand, sometimes it is weeks, 
never less than days. Itis talked about and thought 
about, longed for, lived through over and over 
again both before and after the treat. It is easy 
to send a trifle to a fresh air society, and be the 
medium of giving a child all this pleasure. But 
they were all excitement this little group, what 
with the unusual event of being passengers, with 
carriages all to themselves, the anticipation of a 
good dinner and all sorts of games. ‘‘ What are 
you going to do when you get there?’’ was the 
general question, shouted more and more noisily 
with each repetition. Of course they were all 
going to do wonderful things—many of them quite 
impossible. There was just one little chap who 
said he didn’t know, and by not knowing made 
himself conspicuous to the friend who was his 
guardian for the day. So he thought he would just 
notice what ‘‘ Didn't Know” would do. He was 
quite as excited as the others when they got to the 
journey’s end, only it was suppressed, and he looked 
about in a dreamy way. He watched all that was 
going on—the cricket, the leap-frog, the swings. 
No, it was not any of these things that Didn’t 
Know cared about. He just stole away, quite 
alone. Suddenly he stooped, gathered a simple, 
common, beautiful flower—a daisy, and he kissed 
it with a passionate outburst of pent-up love, and 
just went on gathering all he could find. 





Bortu the great races that went to the making of 
England, the Celtic and the Teutonic, were early 
noted for their tree-worship. ‘Tacitus, in his dis- 
course on the Germans, makes special mention of 
their sacred groves, while, as for the Celts, their 
Druidism may be regarded as pre-eminently a tree- 
cult. Though the oak was the greatest object of 
the Druidic veneration, it by no means had the 
monopoly of their regard. Hazels, birches, willows, 
apples, ashes, all took a share. There was autho- 
rity for the old Druidic groves, even in the Scrip- 
tures. We read that Abraham “ planted a grove 
in Beersheba, and called there on the name of the 
Lord.” A use of woods as sacred places was evi- 
dently permitted before men had learned to build 
temples; but the practice was abused later, when 
the Israelites had a ritual of authorised worship, 
for the prophet Hosea reproves them in after days 
for burning idolatrous incense under oaks and 
poplars and elms, 
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THE MONTH 


HE great Jubilee, with all its attendant cele- 
brations, is happily over. No tragedy, no 
serious accident even, has left a cloud upon 

its splendour. Already the pageant, though not 
‘‘ insubstantial,” is beginning to fade and to dis- 
solve; it will soon be a memory, and nothing more. 
But there are some incidents that will not pass away 
with the rest. The marvellous display of loyal 
enthusiasm that the Queen’s character and per- 
sonality called forth has given us a new proof of the 
great work that she has done in restoring the throne 
to asecure foundation. It stands far more firmly 
now than when she first ascended it, and those who 
once were eager for a Republic have either modified 
their own opinions, or have lost the greater portion 
of their former following. The spectacle at Spithead 
—the thirty miles of ships with their immeasurable 
powers for destruction or defence—profoundly im- 
pressed not only the British nation but the world 
at large. ‘‘ This makes for peace,” said the American 
admiral; and all who were present felt the same. 
Some have been inclined to disparage our strength 
and to regard our greatness as historic. Our own 
policy in more than one instance has helped to 
confirm the delusion ; we have been silent when we 
should have spoken, and we have protested instead 
of acting. But for some time to come there will 
be less of this misconception. The nation that can 
assemble such a fleet without withdrawing a single 
ship from service abroad is not to be lightly pro- 
voked, and we are less likely to find ourselves forced 
into war against our will by those who assume that 
we shall always give way under pressure, 





But perhaps the most important and the most last- 
ing effect of the celebration will prove to be the new 
conception that it has left of the strength and value 
of our colonies. We have never been an imagina- 
tive race. Our empire has grown up so impercep- 
ceptibly, that, like some rich men, we have never 
been fully conscious of the vastness of our inheri- 
tance. For the most part we have thought of our 
colonies only when they have caused us some 
trouble. But within the last few years a new con- 
sciousness has been awakening; the idea of empire 
has steadily developed. Now we are in no danger 
of lightly sacrificing all that it has cost so much to 
gain. The presence of the colonial premiers and 
of the colonial troops has driven home the truth 
that Britain, unlike Rome, is the living mother of 
living nations, and that some form of union is in- 
dispensable. We shall not attempt to draw the 
ties too closely. The short cable will snap in the 
storm ; experience has taught us that. Federation 
may be an idle dream, beautiful but impracticable. 


Some union, however, there must be. What form 
will it take? That is the problem pressing upon 
us; and when a solution is really desired it is not 
often impossible. In human affairs men get what 
they greatly wish. 





THE month has had its shadows as well as its 
splendours. Essex has been traversed by a storm 
of unprecedented violence. Its ravages recall the 
devastation of Egypt. The wind came first, uproot- 
ing trees, levelling woods and plantations, sweeping 
away massive chimney-stacks. Then followed hail 
that destroyed every green thing; cutting the crops 
to pieces and then burying them under masses of 
ice; shattering slates; killing or maiming bird and 
beast. Even strong men, it is said, went in fear of 
their lives. More than a hundred square miles 
has been turned into a wilderness: the havoc is 
absolute and complete. It is a cruel misfortune. 
For several years agriculture in Essex has been on 
the verge of ruin. Farmers have lost their capital ; 
landlords have seen their incomes dwindle and dis- 
appear. In some places the land has actually gone 
out of cultivation. Lately the outlook showed some 
gleams of hope. Crops were improving ; the market- 
garden was succeeding where the farm had failed. 
Now, in a moment, all is back in the depths again, 
and even if the relief-fund of £100,000, for which 
the Lord Mayor is appealing, should be raised—and 
it is a bad time for getting money just now—the 
loss will be met only in part. And in such a 
calamity, so sudden, so unforeseen, so overwhelm- 
ing, men lose heart as well as money. 


WE are in the early stages of one of those indus- 
trial conflicts that discredit civilisation. The 
Amalgamated Engineers—one of the strongest and 
wealthiest of trades unions—are at issue with the 
Employers’ Federation, and both sides seem bent 
on fighting. The origin of the dispute is simple. 
The engineers in London set themselves to obtain 
an eight-hours day. Several firms conceded the 
demand; five refused to concede or to negotiate, 
and the men went on strike. The Employers’ 
Federation retaliated by locking out 25 per cent. of 
their men throughout the country, with the inten- 
tion of increasing the proportion week by week 
until the strikers came in. The men’s union at 
once called out the rest of their members—the 75 
per cent. who were still at work, and 80,000 men 
will soon be idle. Even if the conflict should be 
short, the loss will be serious. Should it be pro- 
longed, the funds of the union will not hold out for 
ever, and the Men will be in sore straits. Our 
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engineering industry too will suffer, as other indus- 
tries have suffered already. Trade will pass to the 
Continent, and it may be years before it returns. 
To apportion blame in such a dispute between the 
two sides is impossible without special knowledge. 
One would like to know whether the men on strike 
in London are trying to level up to the system that 
prevails elsewhere ; and whether they expect nine 
hours’ pay for eight hours’ work; and how far, if 
at all, the union as a whole is responsible for the 
policy adopted by a portion of its members. With- 
out such facts any attempt to form a judgment 
would be futile. But the incident illustrates the 
necessity of a recognised industrial tribunal to 
which immediate appeal may be made. Before we 
can expect to see asystem of arbitration established 
in foreign affairs we must establish it in domestic 
matters first. 


In numbers, authority, and interest, the great con- 
ference now assembled at Lambeth decidedly excels 
any previous gathering of Anglican bishops. Two 
hundred bishops, save one, accepted the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s invitation, an advance of 50 
upon the total of those present at the last meeting 
in 1888. Whatever problems may occupy the 
attention of the conference—and they must needs 
be many—the first question that they will have to 
consider is the way in which the essential unity of 
churches, so allied yet so dispersed, may be most 
effectively preserved. Any attempt to turn the 


Archbishopric of Canterbury- into a new papacy is 


foredoomed to failure. The churches of Ireland 
and Scotland—to say nothing of America—are 
under no obligation of obedience to Canterbury, 
and would not concede any such claim were it to be 
made. But the plan of a central authority, in the 
shape of a standing committee, with a repre- 
sentative constitution and distinctly defined powers, 
seems to find favour with some who would resist 
other forms of authority. Of one thing we may be 
sure—that the whole current and set of feeling is 
towards a more extended unity. Federation, both 
religious and political, is in the very air. 


Tue news from India is disquieting. The accumu- 
lated disasters of the last few months—drought, 
famine, earthquake, and plague—have told upon the 
loyalty and the long-suffering of the people; and if 
they do not impute their misfortunes directly to us, 
they think us incapable of preventing calamity, and 
therefore make light of our rule. Disaffection is 
widespread ; it has broken out on both sides of the 
continent at once, and has been stimulated and 
strengthened with great skill. At Poona, our 
sanitary regulations have furnished an excuse for 
assassination. At Calcutta, religious fanaticism has 
broken out into open riot. In one case the native 
population conspired to screen the murderers; in 
the other, the Mohammedan rabble stormed the 
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European quarter and stoned the inhabitants. 
This lawless spirit, if left unchecked, will lead to 
fatal excesses, possibly to mutiny ; and it is essential 
that the authority of the law should be promptly 
and effectively vindicated. Tardiness or timidity 
may involve a terrible sacrifice of life. The first 
step should be to deal with the vernacular news- 
papers which, if one can judge from extracts, do 
not hesitate to incite to crime. 


Tue gambling fraternity, who have had several 
rubs of late, are triumphant in their turn. Before 
Mr. Justice Hawkins and four other Judges it was 
decided that an enclosure on a race-course is a 
‘‘place”’ within the meaning of the Betting Act, 
ard that book-makers who ‘‘use”’ it for business 
purposes do so at their peril. Now, a similar case 
has been brought before the Court of Appeal, and 
four Judges out of six come to a diametrically 
opposite conclusion, There still remains the 
highest tribunal, the House of Lords, and the 
question may be brought before it for settlement. 
But even that would not dispose of all the diffi- 
culties involved in the case; for it is doubtful 
whether the criminal courts can be bound by the 
decision of other authorities, however eminent, and 
it is conceivable that in a criminal court a book- 
maker might be convicted for an act held by a civil 
court to be no offence. So glorious are the 
uncertainty and the incongruity of English law! 


Ir not among our noblest writers—on a level with 
Thackeray, Dickens, Carlyle, and Ruskin—Mrs. 
Oliphant holds a foremost place in the second 
class. Some of her work indeed reaches the 
highest rank, and her fame might have been greater 
if she had written less ; too copious a flow dulls and 
destroys the impression of genius. But stern 
necessity in earlier years, and then habit, and the 
constraint of sorrow seeking relief in occupation, 
compelled her to spend her force in a variety of 
forms—not in fiction only, but in biography and 
history, in magazine articles and in journalism also. 
A hundred and fifty volumes, it is said, would not 
contain all that she has written, and such a strain 
as this no genius can endure. How much will 
sink, how much survive, time alone can show. 
One critic, with whole-hearted admiration, pleads 
for a reissue of her twenty best novels; but this is 
fartoomuch. Give us six, the ‘' Life of Irving,” and 
the delightful volume on Florence, and it will be 
enough. It is interesting though idle to speculate 
how far the books in which she deals with the after- 
life and the supernatural, that have so strong a 
fascination for a generation of an enfeebled faith 
but devout aspiration, will keep their claim for 
those who follow us with new minds and under new 
conditions. Beautiful and suggestive as it is, that 
gospel has never seemed to us to have the note of 
eternity. 








